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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The World Court Discussion 
OW that the campaign is under 
way for the Harding proposal to 
put America into the World Court “con- 
ditionally”—without entry into the 
League of Nations, response is coming 
thick and fast. Secretary Hoover 
opened fire in the middle of the League 
of Women Voters convention last week. 
Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania, slip- 
ping around to a new attitude, came out 
with the prophecy that suggestions for 
revision of the League of Nations coven- 
ant will spring from the World Court 
proposal. Some of the sturdy irrecon- 
cilables showed alarm, and_ stiffened 
their backs. Senator Borah’s objection 
is to the court itself. He thinks a court 
with only courtesy jurisdiction inade- 
quate, wants compulsory jurisdiction, 
and believes the court must first have an 
international code to apply. Mr. Wil- 
son has also spoken. In answer to an 
inquiry from the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, he wrote that he approves “not of 
the ‘conditional’ but of the uncondi- 
tional adhesion of the United States to 
the world court set up under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations.” 
Senator Borah has also expanded his 
views on the outlawry of war in com- 
ments on the pro-League speeches Lord 
Robert Cecil has been making. He is 
convinced that no peace league of any 
sort “can function for peace” until war 
has been outlawed. 


Minimum Wage Loses 

Y a vote of 5 to 4 the Supreme 
Court of the United States last 
week pronounced unconstitutional the 
minimum wage law for women in the 
District of Columbia. This decision was 
announced while the League of Women 
Voters National Convention was in ses- 
sion, and called forth much indignation, 
particularly among those most con- 
cerned with women in industry—Mary 
Anderson, Florence Kelley, Julia Lath- 
rop, and others, and one of the conven- 

tion resolutions is based on it. 
The Governor of Washington at once 
suggested to the Governors of five states 
which have minimum wage laws for 





Fortunes are made over night, but one 
seldom thinks of an artist being made in 


so short a span. Yet Dorothea Litzinger 
—our cover lady—arrived almost as 
precipitantly. A Pennsylvanian, she came 
to New York in 1908; in 1913 her works 
were exhibited on The Avenue. The Na- 
tional Academy, Pratt and the Art Stu- 
dents’ League provided her training, 
which was packed into twelve short 
months. In Pennsylvania Miss Litzinger— 
who, by the way, is now Dorothea Litzin- 
ger Thompson—had taken trade courses 
dealing particularly with period costum- 
ing and color, and she found this knowl- 
edge of color-value useful later in the 
field of Fine Arts. 

Her interests are many—-screens, flor- 
als, cement panels, mural decorations, 
even hook rugs claim her attention. Her 
hobby, if we dare call it such, is to make 
New York streets cleaner, and she has a 
competent squad of children guarding her 
block. And when one mentions her en- 
thusiasm for a cleaner New York, one 
must, in fairness, mention her fondness 
for the city’s children. 





women that they call a meeting of Gov- 
ernors to confer on a_ constitutional 
amendment to establish the validity of 
such laws. 

Naturally, the decision has sharpened 
the issue raised in the last Congress—a 
limitation on the power of the Supreme 


Court. It is understood that the La- 
Follette group will in the next session 
work for another measure providing 
Congress be given power to override the 
Supreme Court, and that Senator Fess, 
of Ohio, who is by no means in the 
radical group, will ask for a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring that at least 
six judges must unite against a law be- 
fore it can be nullified. 


A New Start With Japan 

HE celebrated Lansing-Ishii agree- 

ment made in 1917 between the 
United States and Japan has been can- 
celled, and is “of no further force or 
effect.” This agreement provided that 
Japan had “special interests” in China, 
and that the United States recognized 
those “interests.” But there was never 
harmony of opinion as to just what the 
language meant. Japan held that the 
pact gave her superior rights in China, 
and the United States held it didn’t. The 
act of cancellation, however, puts Jap- 
anese and American interests on the 
same basis with each other and with 
those of the other nations signatory to 
the nine-power treaty negotiated by the 
Washington conference. 


New Tension Over Turkey 

HE “Chester concessions” in Asia 

Minor have been ratified by the An- 
gora Government. These are the con- 
cessions originally made—away back in 
1909—to American interests headed by 
Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester. They 
are very extensive, including oil, land, 
and the right to build 1200 miles of 
railroad. The French representative on 
the Allied High Commission at Constan- 
tinople has made official protest, calling 
the ratification a violation of the Franco- 
Turkish agreement of 1914 in which 
France granted a loan in return for the 
right to construct railroads and build 
harbors. It is understood that Great 
Britain will protest if the concessions 
are found to embrace the Mosul oil 
fields. A foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune reports that the Allies 
believe the Standard Oil Company is be- 
hind the Chester project or ready to ab- 


sorb it. Also. he reports that a German 
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representative has undertaken to nego- 
tiate with the British to get. back Ger- 
many’s pre-war rights to the Bagdad 
railway—another occasion for alarm to 
France, since this road is near her Syr- 
ian protectorate. 

Plainly there will be a new factor in 
the next Turkish-Allied conference. 


Short of Farmers 

LOSS of about 460,000 persons 

in the agricultural population 
during 1922 was reported recently by 
the Department of Agriculture, whose 
figures are based on a survey of 10,000 
farms and groups of farms. This means 
a decrease of about 1.5 per cent. from 
the 1920 census, which placed the rural 
population at 31,359,000 persons. The 
Department not long ago reported a 
19 per cent. deficit in farm labor, and 
the Italian ambassador is expected soon 
to give notification that Italy stands 
ready to supply the deficit with her 
best brand of farmers. 


Critical Condition in Great Britain 


HE British Cabinet’s lot is not a 
particularly happy one at present. 
Some time ago the Government lost in 
three by-elections, and in one or two 
instances it narrowly escaped defeat on 
a vote—a much more serious matter in 
Great Britain than in the United States, 
for a defeat on a serious issue means 
the resignation of the Government. Just 
last week the Government was defeated 
on a question of considering the griev- 
ances of ex-service men, and the follow- 
ing day members of the Labor Party 
precipitated a violent scene in anger over 
the Government's failure to resign. In 
answer to repeated reports of his com- 
ing withdrawal, Premier Bonar Law has 
made an official statement that he has 
no such intention. 

Industrial conditions are very much 
disturbed. Besides the extensive unem- 
ployment, it is estimated that there are 
about 700,000 workers in various in- 
dustries at war with their employers, 
with about 60,000 actually on strike, 
among them the Welsh miners and the 
Norfolk farm workers. 


Russian Complications 


OURTEEN Roman Catholic priests, 

comrades of the Archbishop who 
was imprisoned and the vicar general 
who was executed, are awaiting trial in 
Moscow, and April 23 has been set as 
the date for the trial of Archbishop 
Tikhon, former Patriarch of all Russia 
in the Orthodox Church, on charges 
similar to those applying in the other 
cases. As a by-product, the interesting 
mission of Methodist Church bishops to 
Russia has been called off by the Rus- 
sian government. The bishops were 
to share in an all-Russian church Con- 
gress, and to help work out, at the re- 
quest of the Moscow government, a form 
of reorganization of the church inde- 
pendent of the state. Patriarch Tikhon 


was to have been the guest of this Con- 
gress and his trial is probably the rea- 
son for the change. The bishops think 
their mission is only delayed. 

A result of the execution of the vicar 
general was that the United States State 
Department saw fit to refuse Madame 
Kalinin, wife of the president of the 
Soviet republic, admission to this coun- 
try. Madame Kalinin was coming, on 
the invitation of the American Commit- 
tee for Relief of Russian Children, 
to lecture and raise funds for Russian 
famine orphans. Her mission was 
guaranteed non-political in nature, and 
her visit had been authorized. Mr. 
Hughes now thinks her presence un- 
desirable because of the deep feeling 
aroused by the Catholic’s execution, and 


she will be barred. 


Tightening Up in the Ruhr 

HE French and Belgian premiers, 

getting scanty returns from the 
Ruhr operation, have decided on some 
harsher measures in the hope of hurry- 
ing the time when Berlin will be forced 
to make overtures. They will seize 
mines, coke furnaces, even factory 
products, and tighten the customs 
cordon. Further strategic points—rail- 
way junctions, cross roads—are likely 
to be taken, with the French advance 
pushing deeper into Germany. 

The two Allies are firmly determined 
to make no move toward the reduction 
of reparations, and not to accept Ger- 
many’s promises without actual begin- 
nings of fulfilment. No terms will be 
announced at present—though for that 





Very Briefly 

BOUT 212,000 workers in Chicago— 

in two Icading industries—the build- 
ing trades and the packing-house—have 
had wage increases. New England tex- 
tile wages have also been raised recently 
—from ten to fifteen per cent. But 
prices in general are moving upward too, 
and they moved first, 

Mr. Bryan is keeping right after the 
Darwinites. Addressing the West Vir- 
ginia Iegislature, he recently urged a law 
against teaching “as true” either “Dar- 
winism or any other hypothesis that 
there is a blood relationship between 
man and the animals.” 

President Harding is expected to call 
a conference of state governors in May 
for a second discussion of prohibition 
law enforcement. 

A very stringent “blue bill” has been 
introduced in the Illinois legislature, and 
a group of prominent Chicagoans have 
asked nine other states in whose legis- 
latures similar bills are threatening, to 
join in battle. The Illinois measure 
would prohibit practically every amuse- 
ment for which an admission fee is 
charged. 

The Governor of Oklahoma is opposed 
to capital punishment and has announced 
that he will exercise his authority to 
suspend the death penalty and substi- 
tute imprisonment in all cases. 

Sugar having reached a record height 
in price, the President asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to find out why. The 
Department is already at work on a gen- 
eral inquiry, and is expecting a report 
from the tariff commission immediately. 
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matter the French and Belgians are not 
yet quite agreed on terms. Also, the 
suggestion of M. Loucheur—former 
Minister of the Liberated Regions, who 
has recently visited England—that the 
Allies now seek an accord with Great 
Britain will not be carried out. Last 
week, through the French Ambassador, 
Premier Bonar Law was asked if he 
would endorse the idea of Ruhr occu- 
pation until reparations were paid, and 
his answer did not satisfy. 

One of the latest reports from the 
Ruhr front comes from Manten Davis, 
lieutenant colonel of reserves and form. 
erly legal adviser of the American de- 
partment of the Interallied Rhineland 
High Commission. Mr. Davis reports 
little productive work in the occupied 
districts, with a very great reduction in 
the amount of coal delivery. His point 
of view is that compulsion will not work 
on a complicated industry; that it is 
safety rather than reparations France 
wants, and that it is high time for the 
world to find a formula that will satisfy 
France. He thinks the League of Na- 
tions, with the absentees in, would help, 
and that France must learn to see hope 
in encouraging the development of genu- 
ine republican sentiment in Germany. 

Potatoes to Sell 

UR farmers are about to try co- 

operative marketing of our 350,- 
000,000 bushel potato crop. Organiza- 
tion of the Maine Potato Growers’ Co- 
operative Association has been com- 
pleted, with sixty per cent of the farm- 
ers who grow Maine’s great crop signed 
up, and pledged to send every bushel of 
potatoes raised on their farms to the 
warehouses of the new association for 
sale. The formation of a similar co- 
operative association has been under- 
taken in New York state, with the hope 
that it will be ready to sell the 1924 
crop; and other states—at least eight or 
ten of them—are expected to fall in 
line. During the past two or three years 
co-operatives in tobacco, cotton, rice and 
other forms of farm produce have been 
rapidly built up. The potato organiza- 
tions will follow the same lines—all 
linked up in a central body, which will 
direct and regulate the flow of potatoes 
to markets. 


The Ship Program 

NE of the first acts of the Admin- 

istration after President Harding’s 
return from his vacation was to decide 
on a program for handling the ships. 
The agreement was to consolidate the 
Shipping Board’s foreign trade lines 
into eighteen or twenty-five routes and 
offer the ships for sale. Then if no 
good offers are made (and none are 
expected) the Government will start on 
a ship-operating career of its own. “The 
chief end to be sought,” says an off- 
cial statement, “is the establishment and 


maintenance of an American merchant 
marine.” April 17, 1923. 
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These three 
speakers 
advocated 
three dif- 
ferent plans 
for the pre- 
vention of 
war before 
the Des 
Moines 
Convention 
of the 
National 
League of 
Women 
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Pro-Work 


The 


Moines—at each city the National 

League of Women Voters cele- 
brated a birthday, this year for the first 
time venturing across the Mississippi 
and staging the ceremony in the middle 
of these United States. And it may just 
as well be said at once (though we'll 
probably say it again) that the middle 
of the United States showed itself a 
marvel of cordiality, hospitality and 
efliciency. 

Counting up those birthdays, any one 
can see that the League is still very 
young. And any one who attended this 
convention could see too that it is, in 
Mrs. Park’s phrase, a “husky young- 
ster,” and a growing one. That was 
clear at every busy session, and per- 
haps clearest of all in the mass of ex- 
periences and of problems developing 
from experiences that these women from 
all parts of the country had brought 
together to exchange. Woman after 
woman came to the platform for her al- 
lotted three or five minutes, and told 
crisply how they did it in Texas, Ne- 
vada, Georgia, Ohio and most of the 
other states—‘“it” being everything in 
the scope of League work: getting legis- 
lation, preventing it, finding the best 
publicity, when membership drives 
should drive, how dues can be most 
easily collected, the relation of each 
part of the League to every other part. 

It was distinctly a working conven- 
tion, and the women who have gone 
back to their homes have taken not only 
inspiration but a body of sound facts 
about League work from all over the 
country. These were the good, substan- 
tial basis of the convention, and a fine 
indication of the substantial, solid vir- 
tues of the League. 

But of course the convention had its 
broader trends as well, and it is to 
these that we must look for the next de- 
velopment. They are not hard to ana- 
lyze—even as this is written, before the 
concluding, crystallizing sessions. It is 
first of all evident that the absorbing 
concern of League women is permanent 
world peace. It was significant on Mon- 
day, pre-convention day, when all the 
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The Woman CiTIzEN seized a happy 
chance at Des Moines of asking Secre- 
tary Hoover to say to the readers of the 
Woman Citizen what he considers tie 
most important task before American 
women today. His answer, written to 
and for us, is: 





“T believe there is no cause 
more worthy of earnest and de- 
voted effort of American women 
than those efforts which lead con- 
structively to the elimination of the 
causes of war. In the same prin- 
ciple as the settlements arrived at 
in the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence in the stoppage of naval 
rivalries and the settlement of 
friction in the Pacific, so also does 
the Court of International Justice 
contribute to eliminate the causes 
of war. This is indeed the funda- 
mental that underlies all hope of 
real world peace and whatever 
our conflict of view may be upon 
other methods of preventing or 
suppressing war by force or other- 
wise, we should surely agree upon 
the peaceful process of eliminating 





. a] 
its causes. 








standing committees and the Department 
of Efficiency in Government had their 
final conferences (which make the old- 
time three ring circus simile a back num- 
ber), that the Department meeting and 
the Cooperation Committee were the two 
most largely attended. The nomination 
of Miss Ruth Morgan, of New York 
(chairman of the year-old Committee on 
International Cooperation to Prevent 
War) as third vice president, so that the 
committee might have a place on the 
National Board, was also significant. 
There was significance in the tremend- 
ous response to Mrs. Park’s address 
when she declared that the year just 
ahead is the year in which to establish 
abiding peace. Then there was the 


Lord Robert 
Cecil (left) 
spoke for 
the League 
of Nations, 
Secretary 
Hoover for 
the World 
Court, 
Justice 
Allen for 
the out- 
lawry of 
war by in- 
ternational 
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And Anti-War 


whole evening given over to America’s 
Responsibility for World Peace, when 
two eminent speakers advocated two 
widely different ways of meeting that 
responsibility—and set going a lively 
three-angled discussion. Climax of the 
program which showed what subject is 
absorbing League minds was the mass 
meeting at which Lord Robert Cecil, 
special guest of the convention, spoke 
on the theme for which he came to 
America—the League of Nations. 

One of the plans suggested at the 
first of these two evenings was a plan 
already under way, a “next step” plan; 
the other a project which would require 
time for the realization of its splendid 
ideals. 

It was Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
who presented the “next step” plan— 
and the fact that he came out to Des 
Moines to start the Administration cam- 
paign for American entrance into the 
World Court, says something about the 
way the League of Women Voters’ in- 
fluence is regarded. It was Justice Flor- 
ence Allen of Ohio, first woman justice 
of a state Supreme Court, who proposed 
in a powerful address the new project— 
very much the same as that which Sena- 
tor Borah has recently been advocating. 

By three steps Justice Allen called for 
the abolition of war as a legal system: 
1.) War to be outlawed and declared a 
crime, under the law of nations. 2.) 
A conference of civilized nations to be 
held for the creation and codification 
of international law on the basis of 
equity and right. 3.) A court to be 
established with jurisdiction over all 
purely international disputes as defined 
by the international code. Justice 
Allen’s argument is that pronouncing 
war a crime is fundamental to the ful- 
filment of other peace plans—that na- 
tions can not disarm and the manufac- 
ture of munitions for profit can not be 
abolished until war itself is outlawed. 
It is not possible or necessary, she 
thinks, to abolish the causes of war be- 
fore we make war illegal. She met the 
World Court issue squarely. Saying that 
she favored any step which would show 
the United States willing to play its part 
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in promoting world peace, she warned ¥ about this convention as about that Bal- 


her hearers not to be deceived about the 
effectiveness of this Court. Because “the 
League Court is a consent court which, 
under the Leagué of Nations Constitu- 
tion, can have no jurisdiction unless the 
nations involved in controversy choose 
to ask its offices.” So far as war is con- 
cerned, “the World Court can neither 
call the offending nation before it, nor 
try it when it comes, because there is 
no law against international violence 
nor against war.” 


The World Court—Next Step 


Secretary Hoover, arguing for the 
World Court, made no claim for it as 
a “total solution of international cooper- 
ation for peace, for the great field of 
political action as distinguished from 
judicial action remains unsolved.” . . 
“But this step,” he said, “is sound and 
sure. It is the minimum possible step 
in eliminating the causes of war.” In 
meeting the objection to the World 
Court that comes from anti-Leaguers, 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that we would 
not by entering the World Court enter 
the League of Nations, and then added 
a comment which brought a thunder of 
applause: 

“The court is already in existence. It 
is ‘largely the handiwork of American 
thought and American hands. For us to 
insist upon its being torn down and re- 
erected, just because it was created by a 
conference called by the League (in which 
Americans took part) is one of the most 
unseemly suggestions of national selfish 
ness that can be conceived.” 

World Court, outlawry of war, League 
of Nations?—which? which two? or 
all three? The three-angled discussion 
filled all the intervals of the conven- 
tion program. That there should have 
been differences of opinion about the 
best method of establishing “abiding 
peace,” was of course only natural. 
The three speakers just mentioned, all 
at work to put war out of the world, 
expressed three different ideals. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton (who can only deny 
that she is the “biggest” Republican 
woman in the country by claiming a re- 
duction of nine pounds) expressed in 
interviews while in Des Moines. her op- 
position to the present League. while 
stirring through the convention was a 
pro-League feeling so strong that a 
League of Nations amendment to a reso- 
lution endorsing the World Court was 
offered. The substitute amendment fin- 
ally adopted you will find on the first 
page of the Woman Voter, specially re- 
served for last-minute news. But be- 
cause the Citizen couldn’t be riding all 
the way home from Iowa, and attend- 
ing the last of the convention at the 
same time, you'll have to wait until the 
next issue for the details of those final 
session discussions. 

Let’s stop here for something more 
about that evening when Mrs. Park de- 
livered the President’s address. Of 
course there wasn’t as much “color” 


timore meeting, where all the Americas 


gathered in the Pan American Confer- , 


ence, and lent the charm of their delight- 
ful difference to the convention as well. 
But this particular evening did not lack 
color in a very literal sense. The 
meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the new Des Moines Women’s Club and 
the evening gowns on the platform were 
a softly brilliant picture against a love- 
ly mauve background, with the emerald 
green of the presiding officer, Mrs. Diet- 
rich of Nebraska, for a high spot. It 
is a very attractive auditorium and so 
are the great rooms of the picture gal- 
lery where the Women’s Club gave a 
welcoming reception when the program 
was ended. Just one more detail in 
the wonderful hospitality of Des Moines. 
The way those well-organized local 
committees fed and guided and decor- 
ated and welcomed and engineered the 
convention is beyond all acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mrs. Upton was the other half of the 
program with Mrs. Park, and though 
she interpreted her topic, “The Joy Of 
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J. N. Ding in the Des Moines Register. 


Always an Uncomfortable Season of the 


Year for Men Folks 


It.” as meaning the joy of being a wom- 
an, everybody else agreed that it meant 
the joy of having Mrs. Upton. Any one 
who has heard (and seen) her wise and 
bubbling fun must realize the utter folly 
of trying to report her, but one or two 
high spots may be hit. She told us the 
cure for being-low-in-our-minds. It is the 
realization that we are an Asset. Mrs. 
Upton never misses a chance to urge 
women to work in their parties, and 
this time her plea was to give your 
party the same treatment you give “a 
child or a husband who goes wrong”— 
sympathetic help. It’s no trouble to 
Mrs. Upton to harmonize League and 
party, either. 

What are people raising as objections 
to the League these days? That point 
came up in Mrs. Park’s speech too. A 
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governor once called the League a men. 
ace—that isn’t being done any more, 
Charges of partisanship have failed and 
died away for lack of fuel, and the re. 
alization that the League is a training 
school for women citizens is percolating 
through even prejudiced minds. ‘The 
popular lines of criticism this year are 
delightfully contradictory, one being 
that the League is radical, one that it is 
reactionary. The former claim was 
made in a quarter most unfortunate for 
the maker a few months ago. Such 
declarations as Mrs. Park’s for the pro- 
motion of world peace had been inter- 
preted as if they were Red propaganda. 
It happened this way in Duluth, where 
Mrs. Sumner McKnight had been speak- 
ing. She was solemnly assured by busi- 
ness men that the League supports the 
Soviet Government. But what these 
gentlemen didn’t know was that Mrs. 
McKnight had just left the post of treas- 
urer of the National League. A lady 
who had been stretching two ends to 
meet as hard as she had, was a very poor 
audience indeed for that nonsense. 

The regular meetings of the Conven- 
tion were held in the Methodist Church 
—gay with banners inside and out (a lit- 
tle way up a little hill from the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel headquarters), and 
its mode of work was suited to its hous- 
ing—for the traditional “experience” 
meeting of Methodist habit was re- 
flected in the League program. Here are 
just a few samples of the experiences 
that packed the working program to the 
bursting point. We have a lot more. 
and there was a wealth of them that 
went unsaid because of a firm little bell 
that nipped off the minutes without 
mercy. 


A Roll-call of Successes 


How to make money—that subject got 
a lot of good airing, and the discussion 
even rose to the heights of “permanent 
income.” St. Louis, Mo., told about an 
“economy shop” that conducts a_per- 
petual rummage sale—and brought in 
$1,700 in three weeks. New Haven. 
Conn., has started a cooperative shop to 
sustain headquarters, and is optimistic 
over its first three months. Michigan 
has actually proved for herself that 
membership will finance the organiza- 
tion—with a graded scale of dues. 

Ohio reported having made money 
on its bulletin around primary time 
by selling advertising space to candi- 
dates—and started a snappy little dis- 
cussion on the how’s and whether’s 
of political advertising. The state bul- 
letins have become so strong a factor 
that they had a dinner all to themselves 
to discuss their various methods. 

On the subject of influencing legisla- 
tion. one of the nicest bits was South 
Carolina’s tale of how the women sooth- 
ingly assured the legislators they hadn’t 
any idea of lobbying, but would just 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The 
Woman 


Question 
in Chile 


that the comparison is constantly 

in mind. The climate is superb, 
soft dry air with cool nights. Barren 
mountains with little vegetation form 
the background of every view, with 
sunny peaks in the distance. The mar- 
kets are filled with delectable fruits 
raised by irrigation, for in parts of the 
country it does not rain during nine 
months of the year and not a great deal 
of the remaining three. Flowers. care- 
fully watered, grow in every nook and 
cranny and roses are as plentiful and 
fine as in California. The comparison 
may be carried to all details. including 
the famed yellow poppies. and even to 
the same variety of evasive fleas. The 
vegetation is naturally covered with dust. 
and country roads are in bad condition. 
so that the traveler swallows much of 
the native soil reduced to the finest of 
dust. Yet were there better hotels, no 
spot in the world could be more fasci- 
nating as a vacation playground. The 
dry air has compensating attractions 
there are no mosquitoes, and it is brac- 
ing. 

It is very different country from the 
Argentine with its broad level prairies. 
Here agriculture is confined to valleys 
between mountain ranges or foot hills. 
It is sometimes called the “shoe-string” 
country because it is so long and nar- 
row. The population is small—only 
four million and with a death rate so 
near the birth rate that the increase is 
not rapid, despite the fact that the 
streets where poorer classes live are 
swarming with children. The beautiful 
climate and the high death rate do not 
seem to square, but it is explained by 
the fact that the masses are of mixed 
blood with small knowledge of sanita- 
tion, and tuberculosis and other mala- 
dies, together with alcohol, are making 
havoc among them. Chile, like all the 
other countries in South America, is 
making earnest efforts to educate its 
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The National Hall of Congress in Santiago 


people to understand the necessity of 
cleanliness and care. and is making 
progress. A compulsory primary educa- 
tional law is just coming into enforce- 
ment. 

The woman question in Chile has 
some curious phases. In the chief hotel 
the entire staff of the administration are 
women, and very efficient, while the 





Ahead of you, in the series of Mrs. 
Catt’s letters, you have one from Peru, 
one from Panama, and a Summing-U p 
of South America. Panama is to come 
next, for its timeliness, then Peru. Mrs. 
Catt has now finished her South Ameri- 
can tour, and is on her way to the In- 
ternational Suffrage Congress at Rome 


to be held May 12-19. 
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‘“chambermaids” are all men and inef- 
ficient. The trains have men motor driv 
ers and women collectors. The Universi- 
ty has been co-educational for many 
years and at present a thousand girls 
in its various departments are in at- 
tendance. Many women physicians are 
well established, and although the hos- 
pitals still prefer the exclusive services 
of men, they have their place there also. 

A Council of Women was organized 
at the capitol, Santiago, about three 
years ago, and exceeds all the other im- 
portant organizations in point of age. 
When it was organized there were no 
organizations to federate, as is the nor- 
mal Council way, and it became a group 
of individuals with two auxiliary pro- 
vincial groups. It has taken an old 
house, once the home of a luxuriant rich 
family, and has organized dormitories 
for out-of-town girl students at the 
University. It holds classes of various 
kinds and is attempting to educate the 
taste and mind of the women. Our 
public meeting was held in the patio 
(an open interior court found in every 


Carrie 
Chapman 
Catt 


View Co., Inc.. N. 


old-time house) and despite the fact 
that “everybody” was reported to be 
at the seashore (for this is the time 
which corresponds to the last days of 
our August) it was well filled. The 
president is a university woman who 
studied for her Doctor's degree at Co- 
lumbia in New York and the Sorbonne, 
Paris. She is now the directress of a 
girls’ high school and also has a post 
as professor of psychology at the Uni- 
She is a woman of rare mind 
Lebarca 


versity. 
and able attainments 
de Hewet. 

A Woman's Club has been organized 
at Santiago by women, with 
members all over the Senora 
Delia Matte de Izquierdo, president. The 
first floor of an old palace built some 
hundred and fifty years ago is its home. 
The patio has been roofed over and 
thus furnishes an excellent hall where 
lectures, concerts and classes are con- 
ducted. The membership seems re- 
stricted to the social set but attendance 
upon classes and lectures is open to all 
women. A reception was given us in 
this first of Chilean Women’s Clubs and 
we met there some truly remarkable 
women, writers, singers and musicians. 
“Roxane,” a contributor to newspapers 
and magazines. whose name is known 
to every Chilean, we afterward saw in 
her own little snuggery, where well up 
under a quaint old roof surrounded by 
books and pictures, she writes her bril- 
liant comments on people and things. 
“Iris.” a writer of books, is probably 
the best-known woman author of Chile. 
She is the mother of four grown daugh- 
ters and is beautiful, which never spoils 
a genuine woman. We took tea with her 
at her home. “Tris” lives in a palace 
which stands in the midst of a great and 
glorious garden all shut in by rose- 
covered walls. “Roxane” gets her im- 
pulses from the big conflicts in the 
world outside; “Iris” gets hers from 
the beauty of her surroundings and the 
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unrest in her own soul—and these two 
are good friends and fellow directors of 
the Woman’s Club. We were glad to 
meet there a relative of Rebecca Matte 
de Iniquez, by far the greatest sculptor 
of Chile. She lives in Florence, but 
some of the products of her chisel are 
in the Museum of Art. I do not recall 
ever having been so impressed by the 
power of marble as in her “Sorrow” at 
the cemetery and “He Must Die” at the 
museum—a genius, truly great, she is. 
This club is laying a firm foundation 
for a larger woman’s movement yet to 
come. 

A Liga de Dames Chilean (Catholic 
Women) is a recent development at 
Santiago, and followed the appearance 
of the Y. W. C. A., which in its com- 
fortable home is doing much toward 


enlarging the life of girls. It has in- 
troduced the innovation of girls’ camps, 
which at first shocked but were finally 
embraced by large numbers of girls. 
The new Catholic Liga is undertaking 
similar work among girls but is yet too 
new for one to make predictions as to 
its future. The president is Senora 
Amalia Errazuriz de Subercaseaux. 

A woman suffrage association came 
into existence a few years ago, but after 
a brief life, internal disagreements 
brought it to an untimely end. From 
its ashes a new Partido Civico Feminino 
has been formed with Senora Ester La 
R. de Sanguesa as president. It pub- 
lishes an excellent little paper, Accion 
Feminina, and is composed of very earn- 
est-minded women who I predict will 
“carry on” with increasing’ effective- 
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ness. It is a strong group with that 
vision which permits no pause. 

These organizations are the import- 
ant ones, but their activities are almost 
entirely confined to the two chief cities, 
Santiago and Valparaiso. The great 
territory, with its scattered population. 
which lies behind these cities, as well 
as that similarly disposed in all the 
other South American countries, is un- 
touched by the woman movement and 
indeed is only slightly affected by the 
earnest desire on the part of govern- 
ments to spread education. 

In Chile the same union of church 
and state exists as in other South Ameri- 
can countries, although there is a move- 
ment for disunion. Prostitution is 
“regulated” as throughout the continent, 

(Continued on page 24) 


The White House and the Harding's 


April 11, 1923. 
NYBODY who has any vernal 
A spirit at all wants to write about 
the White House in spring. The 
White House gardener, who has his 
greenhouse over in the Museum part of 
town, sees to it that the place is the 
very essence of a spring garden. This 
White House gardener is a fascinating 
fellow who knows all the whims and 
fancies of mistresses of the White House 
almost as far back as Dolly Madison. 
He knew just what roses to send to Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt for her reception 
days; he consulted with the first Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson about the arrange- 
ment of her rose gardens directly under 
the living room windows facing the 
Potomac, and now he fills Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s rooms with giant forsythia, daffo- 
dils, and sends deep pink roses for the 
President’s desk. He had great respect 
for the landscape ability of the first 
Mrs. Wilson. She had definite and 
highly developed ideas of what should 
go into a garden, particularly into her 
own. Her rose gardens were living 
pictures to her, spots but a step re- 
moved from the canvas and only anoth- 
er form in which to express a painter’s 
genius. White House gardens hold 
more than the ordinary significance. 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, who posed for 
one of the most beautiful of the por- 
traits of mistresses of the White House, 
chose a seat on the garden bench and, 
raising her parasol over an ephemeral 
garden hat of lace, bade the painter pro- 
ceed. In the White House rose garden 
a President and his Lady on a moon- 
light night can stroll around the wind- 
ing paths in seclusion. The moonlight 
filters through the old trees on the lawn 
and only the hedgerows, the box and 
shrubs, cast living shadows. 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 
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A Corner of the White House 


To the painter’s eye, the White House 
these days presents a picture of almost 
sacrilegious intrusion. The spacious 
grounds and beautiful mansion directly 
in the heart of the business section of 
the city are such a pure example of 
Colonial architecture and landscape 
artistry that the perfectibilian would 
keep them unmolested as a picture to 
come upon in a moment when least ex- 
pected. There is a note of the imag- 
ery of Corot about the rolling slopes 
and feathery trees, and the simplicity of 
the portico at night with the moon be- 
hind it and the dull, heavy velvet bank 
of trees in front is priceless. But let 
us go inside, for there never was a 
family in the White House who offered 


more hospitality. It is almost as if Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding were locked up some- 
where inside this public building over 
which crowds stream. Only the back- 
yard and the rose gardens are their pri- 
vate property. The front gates are open 
and so free that a marauding automobile 
the other day charged up and battered 
the fenceposts. The invasion of the 
White House is democratic indeed, but 
it is not a pretty sight. 

An old Washingtonian, drinking the 
same cup of tea at quarter to five for 
fifty years, remarked the other day, “No, 
we don’t call at the White House any 
more. We used to, but they change 
there every four years, and so it’s 
really not worth while.” 

Mrs. Harding probably will never 
hear of this. We hope not. There was 
no note of sarcasm in it. It was pure 
and sweet from the depths of “cave 
dwellers.” But if she did, it would 
hearten her, for she is proud of the fact 
that the White House today is the same 
as it was when she moved in. As she 
says, it was good enough for her. Nearly 
every mistress of the Executive Mansion 
has endeavored to stamp her individual- 
ity upon it in some way. Some have 
redecorated, others refurnished. Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson hung exquisite tapes- 
tries which were her personal prop- 
erty, and one must say that the rooms 
look bare in the spots where these mag- 
nificent pieces hung. As a matter of 
fact, too, Mrs. Harding’s policy of 
“good enough for her” has saved the 
government a good many dollars. 
White House furnishings necessarily 
come high. Mrs. Harding, however. has 
been selecting new china, which will be 
American made. The tremendous strain 
on White House equipment, particular- 
ly that in the dining room, makes it 
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necessary to look after plates, cups and 
saucers often. The design which has 
been selected was one which Mrs. Hard- 
ing had decided upon for her home in 
Wyoming Avenue, which she occupied 
as wife of the Senator from Ohio. 

The business of changing every four 
years, from an interior decorator’s point 
of view, has been hopeless so far as 
making the White House historically 
perfect goes. It is a hodgepodge of fur- 
nishing, a little of every idea which the 
lady of the house at the time advanced, 
with a fine sprinkling of the old pieces. 
So it is purely Colonial on the outside 
and everything from Martha Washing- 
ton to Florence Harding on the inside. 
From a housekeeper’s point of view the 
house itself is a difficult proposition. 
It is one of those houses which every 
woman knows looks much larger on 
the outside than its cubic contents reveal. 
When you have tea with Mrs. Harding, 
you wonder where she has room to pack 
away her winter furs in summer, and 
her summer hats in winter. 


Crowded in the White House 


The broad staircase in the large 
square hall facing the front door is the 
dividing line between the state and pri- 
vate life of the President and his wife. 
Everybody thinks of the second story 
Hardings as living in a huge and sump- 
tuous apartment. But they are cramped, 
and not because they individually need 
more room than anybody else, but be- 
cause the White House is hardly large 
enough for a family with ordinary 
Washington social obligations. There 
is many a living room and library in 
the Capital which outdoes those of the 
White House in size and comfort. At 
the head of the stairs is a long hall, a 
very wide awkward hall of the kind 
usually found in penal institutions of 
1875, with doors on each side and win- 
dows at each end. The corridor is 
too wide to serve merely as a hall 
and too narrow and open to the 
elements to be a living room, unless 
it were expertly supplied with screens 
and appurtenances which could cost 
anywhere from $5,000 to $100,000. On 
the walls of this hall are portraits, 
some old and very good, some new and 
awful, and vice versa. There is a 
tapestry that is harsh, hanging directly 
over some fine old Lincolnian furniture. 
Up and down the middle, in a row are 
a few chairs from a charitable institu- 
tion in San Francisco. At the eastern 
end overlooking the Treasury Depart- 
ment is a medium sized desk of a mod. 
ern period. It has great heaped up 
baskets of work and an electric fan. 
It belongs to Miss Harlan, Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s secretary. At the other end of the 
corridor, overlooking the extension 
made to house the executive division 
of the White House, is a little corner 
with a few chairs, a desk and a table, 
used by the President and Mrs. Hard- 


ing as a drop-in sitting room. It is 
about as cozy as a hotel hall. On the 
desk are a lot of papers which the Presi- 
dent has been scanning. Three or four 
pipes, large, bulbous, weather-beaten 
pipes, lie around. There is a short 
string of magazines on the little table, 
a curious selection, evidently put there 
by some attendant, strong in attention 
and faithfulness, but weak in love of 
literature. Overpowering this western 
corner, where the old Potomac sunset 
hides itself away, is a giant portrait of 
the President done since he has been in 
office by somebody probably very much 
cramped for the necessary sittings, for 
it has little of the grandeur, the kindli- 
ness or the handsome physical form 
possessed by the President. Any Presi- 
dent ought to get $75,000 a year for 
having to walk up this hall, face this 
portrait and think that is what he looks 
like. 

The western corner of the White 
House with its magnificent view over 
toward the Lincoln Memorial, is Mrs. 
Harding’s room. The door opposite 
which would be the western corner on 
the Pennsylvania Avenue side, opens in- 
to the quarters of the White House 
housekeeper, a woman of prestige and 
position who, when she leaves the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, can name her own 
price. Every colored man and woman 
who ever shook a rug, or peeled a "tater 
in the White House, doubles his price 
three times when he arrives in the open 
market. The housekeeper is a noted per- 
son, austere and commanding. She 
leaves for market early every morning, 
and is the only person in Washington 
who is never allowed an excuse. There 
must always be enough. Lunch for one 
may become luncheon for forty. The 
chops must never burn. nor servants 
have a ruckus. 


Living Quarters 


On the Potomac side of the White 
House, next down the line from Mrs. 
Harding’s room, is the living room with 
an open piano where Mrs. Harding 
plays, easy chairs and some more por- 
traits. Over the mantelpiece is a new 
one of Mrs. Harding, better than that 
of the President, and a pleasing picture, 
which does not reproduce Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s very individual face and charm. 
This room is a parlor. Parlors are not 
distinctive, nor are they rarely beautiful. 
The best of them are good backgrounds 
for their mistresses, and this one is a 
good place for Mrs. Harding to sit down 
in, chat with her friends and be at ease, 
surrounded by the flowers she loves and 
the accessories of the tea table. It is to 
this room that other President’s wives 
have brought some of their own belong- 
ings. It ought not to be necessary for 
any President’s wife to add to the White 
House in order to make it livable. There 
is a great deal of historic furniture 
there now, but much less than might be 
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expected, and certainly much which 
could be replaced by originals or repro- 
ductions along the lines of the restora- 
tion of Mount Vernon, but necessarily 
on a more practical basis. 


The President’s Desk Route 


The President’s library, on the Poto- 
mac side of the corridor, is the heart 
of the second floor. It is lined with low 
open bookshelves of unpretentious cut. 
These are filled to overflowing with 
every kind of literature: books on 
Russia, on Lincoln, one prominent work 
by a White House picket, telling why 
and how it was that she was precipitated 
into jail. And at the southern end of 
the room, under the windows, is an- 
other presidential desk, high with more 
papers. So the President must go to 
his offices in the executive end of the 
White House directly after breakfast, 
work all day, then come in and by way 
of change, work at the desk in the little 
nook at the end of the hall, then for 
further change, adjourn to the library 
and work at the big desk under the 
window, when by that time it must be 
the next morning. But this desk in the 
library is a fountainhead of history. 
Here great documents have been signed 
and great presidents have striven and 
worked. It’s a battered desk, and it 
is blessed with more old pipes, pipes of 
all sizes, lying as left by their master. 
Back of the desk is a table with more 
pipes. Over the mantelpiece are photo- 
graphs of members of the President’s 
cabinet, including Will Hays with an 
enormous smile, and a painting of Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen and his family, 
standing around the table in his New 
Jersey home while the President signs 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany. The 
cabinet pictures look super-imposed with 
their new frames and 1920 aspects. 
They must have replaced huge likenesses 
of the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, Carter Glass, and 
the Tumulty family. 

There is a guest room at the eastern 
end on the Potomac side, with a four- 
post bed, the Lincoln bed, recently 
occupied by Mrs. Fletcher, wife of Am- 
bassador Fletcher, who was on his way 
from his post in Belgium to his tem- 
porary assignment in Brazil. Directly 
opposite on the Pennsylvania Avenue 
side, at the corner, is another guest room 
with heavy old historic furniture, a rath- 
er gloomy place, with “The President’s 
House” engraved on the bureau trays. 

And that is about all. Where did 
they put Archie Roosevelt with his al- 
ligators, his dogs and cats, Baby Quen- 
tin and Alice. the debutante, with her 
entourage? What did they do with all 
the Bollings and Pocahontas relatives 
who came to visit the Wilsons? There 
may be open house on the first floor and 
in the grounds of the White House, but 
open house upstairs would send the 

{Continued on page 26) 
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THe Woman CITIZEN 


Woman’s Oldest Job—On the Farm 


can farm, and why not? We 

farm women are six and one half 
million strong and, in the industrial 
world, at the foundation of American 
life. How are we solving the problems 
of domestic life and at the same time 
learning to be citizens in the new sense 
of the term? There really should not 
be two questions, for if we do our full 
part in the home we have gone a long 
way toward citizenship. When we have 
nurtured scientifically, educated physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally by the 
approved methods of the day twenty-four 
million people, which is about the num- 
ber of the people in the United States 
born and reared on the farm, we have 
started in life nearly twenty-five per cent 
of our citizens. Then when we consider 
that from these millions is recruited 
more than the proportionate share for 
the industries of the cities and for po- 
sitions of influence in the affairs of our 
country, we may justly claim a right 
to be heard in a discussion of the prob- 
lems of the home. 

To be representative, this voice must 
come, too, from the small farm, with 
fewer than 175 acres. In the entire 
United States 81 per cent of the farms 
are less than 175 acres in size, and leav- 
ing out Texas, where ranch life obtains 
in many parts of the state, the per cent 
of smaller farms is much larger. How- 
ever, this discussion is from the stand- 
point of the Middle West, where a ma- 
jority of the farms are less than 100 
acres in size, but on these few acres a 
family must be supported, children 
reared and intelligent citizenship guar- 
anteed. 

The dawn of the new day when help 
in the farm home began to be scarce 
came several years ago. Teaching, sten- 
ography, nursing and the like furnished 
employment for girls of the better class 
who needed to make their own living. 
and factories in almost every small 
town employed a less ambitious class 
of women who formerly had no outlook 
for a livelihood before marriage except 
as a “hired girl” in the home. They 
were never called servants and through- 
out this section of the United States 
were considered as members of the fam- 
ily. 

There are women who prefer house- 
work for a living. Usually, however, 
these are widows or maids who are 
thrown upon their own resources late 
in life. They are good help, too—“per- 
fect jewels,” we are in the habit of say- 
ing if they can be induced to stay in 
the country. But in this age of gaudy 


H EREIN is a voice from the Ameri- 


By Mary E. Foulke-Stewart 


town life with its movies, street fairs 
and the like, country life is very dull 
to one used to town, and even these staid 
elderly women prefer the town home. 
This class of helpers in the home will 
soon vanish, as the more lucrative em- 
ployment of nursing appeals to them. 

Very occasionally one hears of a 
young woman hiring for housework. 
Such an instance came to our notice not 
long ago. A healthy, strong-looking 
girl from a distant village was secured 
by our neighbor—wages good, work 
very easy—for the home is modern 
throughout and there are only three in 





This time you get a brand-new angle 
on the Housework problem—a farm 
point of view. The articles submitted 
in the contest have had two readings 
and are now in the hands of a well- 
known expert in household matters, 
Christine Frederick. Conducting an ex- 
periment station herself, Mrs. Frederick 
(who, incidentally, seems to have the 
mother-and-career problem conquered) , 
is giving the Citizen a big gift—her 
time, her ripe experience, her seasoned 
judgment. The results will be published 
soon, 





the family, the husband, an invalid wife. 
and a nurse; the home has a beautiful 
setting, too. One would think it a de- 
light to live in the midst of such at- 
tractive surroundings. The girl thought 
otherwise. In a few weeks she was 
managing a cream station in town, her 
surroundings dismal to the extreme, and 
her work, handling ill-smelling cream 
cans all day, anything but attractive. 
This instance is representative of the 
attitude in this age toward work in the 
farm home. Generally speaking, we 
have given up trying to hire outside 
help. 

The immigration question hardly 
touches us in the Middle West, and if 
it were possible to import a number of 
girls for work in the country it would 
be difficult to keep them, for people in 
foreign countries are even more gregar- 
ious than American young people. 
Then, too, the suggestion of co-operative 
housekeeping, or meals served to in- 
dividual homes, is obviously out of the 
question in the country. 

The eight-hour-day will not help in 
the solution of the problem, for the 
housework is almost as heavy in the 
evening as in the morning. While the 
hours extend from four or five o’clock 
in the morning to six or seven at night, 
during the busy seasons, there are al- 


ways several hours of rest in the well 
regulated home. These rest hours can 
not be spent up-town with people, unless 
the home happens to be located on ar 
interurban, and this is the exception. 

From whatever angle we view the sit- 
uation there seems to be but one con 
clusion—that the outlook is hopeless for 
domestic service in the farm home. By 
force of circumstances the farmer’s wife 
must usually do her own work, and the 
girl who marries a farmer nowadays 
makes a grave mistake if not properly 
educated for the life of the farm. 

The result is, necessarily, a more ca- 
pable class of women in the country 
home. If a young farmer does happen 
to marry a flippant village maid who 
has been a factory girl or clerk or may- 
be a stenographer, the chances are that 
it will not be long until the farm is 
abandoned and the young couple are 
joining the throng engaged in some form 
of the automobile business. The wife 
may be able to manage the simpler 
problems of the town home. 

In our range of acquaintance in the 
last ten years, sufficiently extensive to be 
of some moment, the young farmer who 
chooses a mate of the class above noted 
is the exception. On the other hand, 
the college girl with her training in 
economics and domestic science appeals 
to our country-side fellow, and he usu- 
ally wins her. He, too, may boast of 
a college course, or at least he has 
taken advantage of special work offered 
to farmers in the winter months. Only 
recently three of our girl friends mar- 
ried farmers. In one instance the moth- 
er—a devotee of town life—was amazed 
that her daughter should make such a 
choice. “We did not educate her to 
be a farmer’s wife,” she said. But her 
amazement is as great at the ease with 
which her daughter prepares a country 
dinner. There was a fine course in 
household sciences in the college, which 
the mother did not appreciate. 

A housewife of the farm home who 
has a college degree and whom people 
consider very efficient as a home maker 
was asked recently if she would have 
changed her college course if she had 
known she would be a farmer’s wife. 
Unhesitatingly she replied: “I certainly 
would—less mathematics and more dom- 
estic science.” It was significant that 
she did not mention music, in which she 
excels, 

The recent rapid expansion of courses 
on household economics in our agricul- 
tural colleges, the pages and pages in 
our farm periodicals devoted to labor- 
saving devices for the farm home, the 
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prominence given to this phase of farm 
life in the programs of farm organiza- 
tions all over this country, and the time 
given in the year books of the clubs of 
country women to the subject, lead one 
to conclude that we are in the midst 
of working out some new conception of 
how to manage the farm home with a 
minimum of effort, producing a maxi- 
mum of result. 

With plants for heating and lighting, 
with water systems made possible by 
pressure tanks or electrical contrivances, 
with power washers, separators, and 
churns, with hardwood floors and all 
sorts of built-in furnishings, the work of 
domestic service is transferred to the 
man power of the farm. (As yet, for 
the price, man power may be obtained.) 
The manipulation and upkeep of such 
mechanical devices require time and in- 
genuity. 

Too, there has never been a greater 
effort put forth to learn small econo- 
mies, for the most part an outgrowth of 
certain war activities, when heavy re- 
sponsibility rested upon us women of 


the soil. The tendency of the age is to 
make the brain do the work of the 
hands and feet. We are enlarging our 
power to think. The farm woman is 
no longer the tired looking, frazzled, 
draggled object formerly depicted by 
the cartoonist, but the neatly arrayed, 
snappy woman of affairs, systematically 
and intelligently attending to woman’s 
“oldest job.” But, by the very neces- 
sity of being resourceful, enlarging her 
capacity for a comprehensive under- 
standing of woman’s newest job, as a 
full-fledged citizen. 

The farm woman is favored in this 
new course of learning by the exclusive 
characteristic life of the farm, its isola- 
tion. which tends to induce real compan- 
ionship in the family. The man does 
not exhaust his interest in public affairs 
at the corner loafing place. or at his 
club. Hence his opinions are not 
formed by the “soap box” orator, but 
from his reading. in which his wife is 
a partner. Then. too. in recent years, 
since we people of the food-producing 
class have had our needs considered in 
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legislative halls—we have felt much 
more keenly the vital aspect of our part 
as citizens. With these new mutual in- 
terests and obligations the men and 
women of the farm are striving togeth- 
er to learn how best to express them- 
selves in matters of state and nation. 

It must be admitted that there are 
less accessible farm communities where 
few modernizing ideas have touched the 
life of the people. But the men have as 
vague an idea of intelligent citizenship 
as the women. These women are look- 
ing after woman’s “oldest job” with 
scarcely more efficiency than their new 
duties. Leadership developed within 
such communities. if possible, is the ur- 
gent need—sympathetic assistance in 
leading this part of the farm world to 
an understanding of woman’s mission. 

From any standpoint, the road to in- 
telligent citizenship is long and ardu- 
ous, but we farm women have discarded 
the family horse and are traveling by 
motor vehicle, and despite the punctured 
tires and engine trouble will eventually 
arrive. 


She’s Responsible for Portland’s Posies 


<— PEAKING of Portland, Ore- 
a 

“Oh.” your hearer _ inter- 
rupts, “the City of Roses. I’ve heard 
of it and its annual Rose Festival.” 

This is the inevitable interruption. 
for the fame of Portland’s horticulture 
has traveled wide. But it is not so gen- 
erally known that a woman is largely 
responsible for its parks and posies. 
Her name is Florence Holmes (other- 
wise Mrs. Walter Gerke), and her ofli- 
cial title is “Landscape Gardener of 
Portland, Oregon”—in the Bureau of 
Parks. Still in her early twenties—a 
slim, girlish figure—she is more likely 
to be found climbing the side of an un- 
sightly hill or tramping over a boggy 
piece of land, viewing both with specu- 
lative eye, than in her office. For she 
never makes a plan for a new park, or 
the improving of an old one, without 
first going over every foot of the ground 
and studying its possibilities. 

Florence Holmes made up her mind 
when a school girl just what she in- 
tended to be when “grown up,” and 
kept her eye on the goal, scanning every 
text book, grasping every opportunity 
of sight-seeing that would increase her 
knowledge of parks and plants. She 
took her degree at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, and later studied in the 
Portland Museum of Art. Desiring a 
practical expression of what she had 
found in text books, she traveled exten- 
sively throughout the United States and 
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Florence Holmes 


Landscape Gardener of Portland 


Canada; turning her back resolutely on 
theatres, shops and those other allure- 
ments for girlhood; and looking only 
at gardens, private and public, and 
parks. The European continent, she had 
read, was famous for its out-door beauty 
spots and she went there, running down 
every rumor of a pretty park, pursuing 
to the end every garden path, visiting 
playgrounds, making notes and growinc 
more convinced every day that the pos- 
sibilities for beauty were greater in 
Portland, because of its topography and 
climate, than in any other city in this 
country or abroad. She brought back 
dreams; her appointment as landscape 
gardener was the first step in making 
them come true. 


“You may estimate our park activi- 
ties,” she said, “by our population, 
which is 260,000. My work includes the 
designing of park areas from small tri- 
angular pieces of land left by the in- 
tersection of streets, to the hundred-acre 
woodland park. We do not waste a 
foot of ground in Portland; and by 
‘waste, I mean leave it to become 
choked with weeds or to furnish a dump- 
ing ground for ashes and cans. The 
smallest area is large enough for the 
planting of flowers. 

“Playgrounds, athletic fields, settings 
for municipal buildii.gs, the floral dis- 
play for the annual Rose Festival—all 
these are included in my work. I make 
all the plans for plantings, show plan 
details, bits of garden architecture, 
grades for terraces, walks, roads, ete. 
Often, to put over an idea, I make free- 
hand sketches, some in pencil, and more 
in water colors. This necessitates going 
out to the ground, absorbing the type 
of land, studying the rise of the park 
area, and what purpose it is to serve 
in the life of our citizens. This survey 
is the basis of all futu-s aevelopments.” 

Is it a woman’s job? The question is 
answered by Portland’s reputation for 
the beauty of its parks and gardens. It 
has been a woman’s job since the day 
the first woman begged for a piece ot 
ground in which to plant posies and 
was told by her husband that he didn’t 
believe in such nonsense: he needed all 
the ground for wheat and corn. 


we 
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Editorially Speaking 





Less-than-Half Democracy 


N her fine address as president of the convention of the 
League of Women Voters held last week in Des Moines, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park called on every woman in the 

League to “restore democracy and to rouse the public to an 
understanding of what the simple duty of every qualified 
voter is to the community, state and nation.” There were 
some appalling figures back of her call too, which every man 
and woman might well commit to memory. Here they are: 

“In 1920 there were 54,421,832 men and women in the United 
States eligible to vote and 26,705,346 voted, a total vote of only 
49 per cent of the possible whole. Fewer than half the citizens of 
the country did their duty. , 

“In 1922 thirty-three states elected governors, and the total 
number of eligible voters in those states was 48,434,483 of whom 
only one in three took the trouble to go to the polls. The vote 
cast was only 15,185,071, which is 39 per cent of the possible vote. 
In primary elections and many local elections the percentage is 
much lower.” 

“Obviously, then,” Mrs. Park said, “we are not in truth 
a democracy. We are not ruled by the majority but by the 
minority, and in a nation where enfranchisement is a punish- 
ment for crime, more than half the men and women of 
twenty-one and over chose to disfranchise themselves.” 

There really must be a lot of people in that more than 
half who do not hesitate to rail from time to time, on one 
count and another, about the way they are governed. They 
ought to be disqualified to criticise. 

“Thousands of excellent and well-informed men and wom- 
en,” said Mrs. Park, “excuse themselves on a slight pretext 
or no pretext at all from registering their good intentions 
and their knowledge in the only place in which they will 
count toward good government, the ballot box. If we are to 
be really a democracy, it is high time we were about it and 
the League of Women Voters can do no more important work 
between now and the next general election than to set a goal 
of reasonable increase in the percentage of votes cast, make 
a definite plan for attaining that goal and enlist the help of 
public-spirited men and women from one end of the United 
States to the other in carrying the plan out.” 

She suggests that the’ League set 75 per cent of the vote 
that could have been cast in 1920 as the League goal for 
1924, and get ready to begin. Whether or not charity be- 
gins at home, good citizenship does. Now is the right time 
to set one’s mind to fulfill one’s own first duty of citizenship 
—and to start a local public opinion in the midst of which 
the non-voter will feel thoroughly uncomfortable. 


Party But Not Partisan 
NEW YORK man said recently of the League of 


Women Voters: “Where have we a group of men that 

correspond to these women—big enough to run their 
own affairs intelligently, then to take time to step out and 
help with the business of government ?” 

The Convention of the National League in Des Moines, 
April 9-14, was a gathering of women who take their public 
duties as seriously as their private business. Here were 
women from every part of the United States, of all shades 
of political belief, gathered together to discuss, without regard 
to party lines, any kind of question pertaining to better 
citizenship. Many of them are ardent party women, yet they 
recognize that such things as the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment, Direct Primaries, Fair Property Laws and International 
Relations are matters that need discussion on their merits 
without the prejudice of partisan politics. 


There is nothing essentially new about this. It is not a 
peculiarly feminine attitude of mind that permits Republicans 
and Democrats to come together at times to discuss common 
problems. At the International Chamber of Commerce held 
recently in Rome, the American delegation proposed an in- 
ternational economic conference to help the European situa- 
tion, and Republicans and Democrats alike voted for it. Such 
action on the part of men does not excite the comment that 
is often made about the League. Possibly it is the name 
Women Voters that makes men of the political type distrust 
the women’s organization. At any rate, political leaders do 
fear that the League may alienate the woman voter from 
her party allegiance and they do not yet understand the 
woman’s desire to know facts, to think for herself, and to 
give her support intelligently. 

Such a convention gives proof of Senator Borah’s recent 
comment that “the people are deeply and profoundly inter- 
ested in public questions and eager for information upon all 
political problems. They are far ahead of their political 
leaders both in conception of duty and courage.” 

While women voters are usually enrolled in political 
parties, they are not blind partisans. Any leader who was 
present at the convention must know that here is an elector- 
ate which is ready to follow a brave, intelligent and deter- 
mined program, and that the leader of the party that sets a 
high standard, that appeals not to, past achievements but 
tas a forward looking, constructive program will find a loyal, 
determined and resourceful support. 


Why City Babies Survive 


HE chances for life, especially of babies, in New York 
tenements, are better than those in the state at large, 
according to the latest figures of the New York State 

Department of Health. The infant mortality death rate in 
New York City is given as 75, against 81 for the entire state, 
end the general death rate of cities in the state was 13 as 
compared to 14.06 in rural communities. The low infant 
death rate of New York City is unquestionably due to the 
splendid work of the baby clinics, both public and private. 
No mother in the city need go without expert care and ad- 
vice, both for herself and her baby. This is the kind of 
work the Sheppard-Towner Act is putting into effect all over 
the United States. 

The credit for the lowest infant death rate of New York 
State, 35, is given to Canandaigua. Among the highest rates 
are—noticeably— Troy, 115, and Mechanicsville, 131, both 
heing cities where women are employed in factories in large 
numbers. Ogdensburg has the highest infant death-rate in 
the state—148. 


Growing Better 
Mi RUTH MORGAN, addressing one of the Regional 


Luncheons at the Des Moines Convention, struck a 
note of cheer which deserves to go out to all the read- 
ers of the Citizen. If the progress toward world organiza- 
tion for peace is sometimes slower than we could wish, she 
said, we should remember that when Beniamin Franklin first 
proposed to establish a police force in Philadelphia, the sug- 
gestion was very ill received. The average citizen decidedly 
preferred to beat off individually any highwayman who might 
attack him. 
The newspapers during the convention gave large atten- 
tion to the execution in Russia of a distinguished prelate 
charged with treason. Catherine Breshkovsky, “the Little 
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Grandmother of the Russian Revolution,” is strongly opposed 
to the present régime, and feels very unhappy about the con- 
ditions existing in Russia; but in a recent letter to me, she 
says that when she remembers how much worse things were 
seventy years ago, she takes comfort. In those days, as we 
all know, thousands of the best men and women in Russia 
were sent every year to perish in the frozen wastes of Siberia, 
and anyone who protested shared their fate. 

At the sectional conference on Social Hygiene at Des 
Moines, a dark picture of moral conditions among our young 
people was drawn by several of the speakers, and especially 
by a woman physician, Dr. Robinson of the United States 
Public Health Service. Dr. Snow, who had charge of the 
venereal disease work for the army during the war, took 
a much more hopeful view. He said that it was part of 
his duty to investigate a number of reports of numerous il- 
legitimate pregnancies, due to the soldiers, in the neighbor- 
hood of the training camps, and he found the reports had 
been greatly exaggerated. The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation had quietly investigated many of the current re- 
ports of widespread immorality among the pupils in our 
high schools, and had found that they had some slight founda- 
tion in fact, but were in most cases very much exaggerated. 

At any rate, he said, there had been a wonderful change 
for the better in the general attitude toward social hygiene. 
When he first became strongly impressed with the import- 
ance of informing the public about venereal diseases and 
trying to prevent them, most of the doctors called it a crazy 
idea. When he arranged a conference on the subject in 
San Francisco at the rooms of the California Woman’s Club, 
to be addressed by the presidents of the two universities, the 
head of the Chamber of Commerce, and other prominent 
men and women, not a newspaper would mention it. Fin- 
ally the San Francisco Bulletin promised them a notice, but 
all it gave was two lines in an inconspicuous place, announc- 
ing that a group of physicians would discuss certain new 
skin diseases. The attitude of the press and public was now 
wholly changed, and the work was growing more and more 
constructive. The first Anti-Tuberculosis Exhibit consisted 
of rows of jars holding diseased lungs, while now the 
exhibit shows a beautiful girl in full health, surrounded by 
fresh air and sunshine. So the Social Hygiene work must 
put its emphasis on health. 

“I am not discouraged any more,” said Colonel Snow, 
“because the road is constantly upward.”-—a. s. B. 


Congratulations to Chicago 
O'n feels greatly encouraged when such a woman as 


Mary McDowell is chosen for an important political 

post. One of the newspapers reports that the mayor 
elect, Judge Dever, said that he had appointed her Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare in his Cabinet for the good of 
the city, not because of politics. It certainly should be for 
the good of Chicago to have in charge of its public welfare 
a woman who has done so much constructive social good— 
for immigrants, for working women, in settlement work, in 
the causes of suffrage and of peace—as Mary McDowell. 


Honesty Makes the Best History 
N= very long ago President Harding wrote to the 


President of Bowdoin College a letter which expressed 
admirably the ideal of a broader view of history. He 
made a clear case against the 101% nationalist who will 
sacrifice the truth of history to his notion of a patriotism 
which admits for its country no defeat in war and few im- 
perfections. It is a message much needed. Instances are 
only too numerous of the barring of histories in the interest 
of this vicious brand of patriotism. The San José Carnegie 
library even shut out Albert Bushnell Hart! 
On the other hand, a movement fur sane—that is to say, 
accurate—history teaching is growing. The Foreign Policy 
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Association is studying the teaching of history in relation to 
international peace; great national educational organizations 
are concerned and concerning themselves. Maude Royden, 
in answer to one of the questions that followed her farewell 
lecture in New York, set the standard in saying that text- 
books should be written for schools that would be suitable 
for all schools. So that, for instance, an American needn’t 
wince to have an Englishman read the American account 
of the Revolution, and vice versa. 

The effect on international relations of simple truth in 
the teaching of international affairs to school children, not 
to consider grown-ups, would be incalculable. 


Youth to the Fore * 


N encouraging feature of the annual convention of the 
National League of Women Voters was the large num- 
ber of young women taking an active part in it— 

many of them from the South. 

“I like to see these young state presidents with black hair!” 
said Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, at one of the old National Con- 
ventions. The young presidents and young committee heads 
and young delegates were at Des Moines in force, from all 
over the country—able, enthusiastic women, with hair black, 
or brown, or yellow, no longer so largely gray or white as it 
used to be. The older women present felt much the same 
joy that Dr. Shaw did when the young women began to rally 
to the cause in larger numbers, and to shoulder the heavy 
end of the load. And the young women made much of the 
elder ones, and surrounded them with a warm atmosphere 


of respect and gratitude—a. s. B. 
S women, due to the pernicious influence of suffrage, 
listen to this, from a note in the Arabian Nights: 
“The famous historian Es-Suyootee, who flourished about 
the end of the fifteenth century of our era, in his preface 
to a curious work on wedlock, written to correct the cor- 
rupt manners of his age, says:- 


The Age-Old Flapper 


PEAKING of flappers, and the loose morals of modern 


‘Seeing that the woman of this time deck themselves with the 
attire of prostitutes, and walk in the sooks (or market-streets) 
like female warriors against the religion, and uncover their faces 
and hands before men, to incline men’s hearts to them by evil sug- 

feasts with men, thereby meriting the 


young 


gestion, and play at ’ 
the public baths and 





anger of the Compassionate, and go forth t 

assemblies with various kinds of ornaments and perfumes, and 
with conceited gait; for the which they shall be congregated in 
Hell-fire while to their husbands they are disobedient, be- 
having to them in the reverse manner, excepting when they fear 
to abridge their liberty of going abroad by such conduct; for 
they are like swine and apes in their interior nature, though like 
daughters of Adam in their exterior appearance; advising 
their husbands in matters of religion, but the latter erring in per- 
mitting them to go out to every assembly: sisters of devils and 
demons, &c., &c. I have undertaken the composition of this 


volume.’’ 
It gives one food for thought. Apparently 
their skin” applies down the ages as well as by classes. 


“sisters under 


Buy Coal Now 
S ECRETARY OF COMMERCE HOOVER has issued an 


appeal to coal consumers to use both memory and im- 
agination on the coal question. That is, to remember 
the bad situation of the winter just past—or anyhow passing 
—and to realize that the solution of the whole problem lies 
far ahead. The moral is to begin now—those of us who can 
-—the purchase and storage of coal for next winter, in order 
to help the railroads equalize the burden of trafic over a 
longer period. Some-such injunction we hear every year— 
for very good reasons; this year the soft coal fumes that 
still choke us, added to the memory of the winter’s distress 
or menace, should be strong enough motive for the exercise 


of common sense. 
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The Single Standard 
By Vaverta H. Parker, M. D. 


Director, Department of Protective Meas- 
ures American Social Hygiene Association 
HE establishment of legal and so- 
7 cial citstoms whereby men as well 
as women are held responsible for 
their sexual conduct is far from being 
realized. Indeed, the possibility of the 
maintenance of a single standard for 
both sexes is not yet universally sup- 
ported, although marked advance has 
been made. 

The history of the organized struggle 
for such a standard in the United States 
is an interesting one, dating from the 
time of the organization of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in 1874, when Frances Willard an- 
nounced her belief in the necessity of 
“A White Life for Two” and secured 
the establishment in the organization of 
a Purity Committee. Through this 
Committee effort was made to encour- 
age parents to guide their boys and 
girls in the principles of sex, instead of 
leaving them mystified as to the real 
meaning of family life and parenthood. 
susceptible in the satisfaction of a nat- 
ural curiosity to the misinformation and 
sex stimulation of sophisticated com- 
panions in the street and school yard. 

Active warfare upon sexual promis- 
cuity was declared with the establish- 
ment of the one-million-dollar Jubilee 
Fund of the National W. C. T. U. in 
1920, when $100,000 was set aside for 
the work of the Social Morality De- 
partment, as the former Purity Com- 
mittee is now known. This Department, 
through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, has de- 
veloped a program of practical work, 
as well as a Department of Literature 
and Exhibits, which utilizes the scienti- 
fic data now at command, while con- 
forming to the special character of the 
group under which it is organized. 

Other national women’s organizations, 
realizing the fundamental importance 
of the movement toward moral and 
physical health, have established special 
committees concerned with the subject 
from various standpoints. Notable 
among them are the Social Hygiene 
Committees of the National League of 
Women Voters. the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the Committee 
on Racial Health of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Nor are the women’s organizations 
alone in their recognition of the neces- 
sity for an active program in combating 
the promiscuous use of sex. The Y. 


M. C. A., Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
Knights of Columbus, and other men’s 
organizations have in various ways 
given assistance to the movement, while 
men and women together have worked 
for higher standards of sexual conduct 
in such organizations as Church Fed- 
erations, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, Vigilance Committees, spe- 
cial law enforcement committees, and 
the Purity Federation. 

The initial movement for “social pur- 
ity’ was founded mainly upon moral 
principles: a firm belief that sexual con- 
trol is as necessary and possible to the 
fathers as to the mothers of the race. 
With the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge, the position of the pioneers was 





strengthened, when the truth as to the 
prevalence, methods of transmission, 
and racial significance of the venereal 
diseases became definitely determined 
and widely known. Added to this was 
the impetus of the resolution adopted 
by the American Medical Association in 
Chicago, June 7, 1917, which declared 
sexual continence to be compatible with 
health. 

The growth of the social hygiene 
movement owes much to such leaders 
as Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. O. E. 
Janney, Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, 
Aaron Powell, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Dr. Max J. Exner, Ray- 
mond C. Fosdick, Bascom Johnson and 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, who was among 
the first of his profession to break the 
silence of medical secrecy and insist 
that the lay public be given the protec- 
tion of knowledge. His book, “Social 
Diseases and Marriage,” gave the bitter 
truth to all who would read and 
aroused a furor among those physicians 
who believed that the code of ethics 
which held professional confidence in- 
violable. must be maintained even at 
the sacrifice of the health and life of 
innocent victims. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Morrow was founded the Society 


of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
which later merged the Vigilance Com. 
mittee and the New York Social [ly.- 
giene Society and other social hygiene 
agencies into a larger and more power. 
ful organization, which secured the able 
leadership of Dr. William F. Snow, a 
former Health Officer of the State of 
California and Professor of Public 
Health at Leland Stanford Universit; 

Through this organization has been 
developed a practical program for the 
promotion of a single standard of 
morals. Realizing that the attack ujon 
present conditions must be many sided, 
five departments have been organized, 
each charged with research and assist- 
ance along special lines, which are Edu 
cational Measures, Legislative and Law 
Enforcement Measures, Protective Meas 
ures, Medical Measures, Recreational 
Measures, and Department of Public In 
formation. 

The national advance made in tli 
promotion of moral standards was evi- 
denced when the United States became 
the first in the history of nations to 
adopt a program of moral protection 
to the men of the fighting forces, which 
made no compromise with vice and was 
thereby enabled to reduce the incidence 
of venereal disease in the Army and 
Navy to a point hitherto unknown. A 
few Army and Navy officials were frank- 
ly skeptical as to the possibility of pro 
moting sexual continence among their 
men, pinning their faith to prophylaxis 
and medical treatment, but the major- 
ity co-operated in stressing the value 
and possibility of continence. Their 
position was strengthened by the reso 
lution above mentioned, adopted by the 
American Medical Association, repre- 
senting the most advanced medical 
thought of the country. 

On July 1, 1918, a new department 
of Government was organized, known 
as the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board. This Department 
was entrusted with the expenditure of 
funds for social hygiene purposes 
through channels of education, research, 
medical measures, and protective social 
measures. The detailed direction of the 
funds was entrusted to an Executive 
Secretary, acting under the direction of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Treas- 
ury, and the three Surgeon Generals 
who composed the Board’s membership 
During the fiscal year 1921-22 no money 
was appropriated by Congress for re- 
search, education, or medical measures. 
During the year 1922-23 the funds for 
protective measures were cut off by Con- 
gress and funds for medical purposes 
distributed to the states through the 
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venereal disease division of the United 
States Public Health Service. A bill 
before the last Congress, known as the 
Jones-Kahn Bill, provides for the trans- 
ference of the program of protective 
social measures to the Department of 
Justice. This bill is receiving support 
from seven of the large national wom- 
en’s organizations. It is also supported 
by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, General Pershing, Major Gen- 
eral Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General of the Army and Chairman of 
the United States Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board. 

While quite as important in time of 
peace as in war, government support 
for the stimulation of the social hy- 
giene program is now more difficult to 
obtain. 

In spite of the advance made in the 
thought and practice of individuals and 
of the nation in war-time emergency, 
communities as a whole have only be- 
gun to show tangible advance toward 
the establishment of a moral standard 
beyond the fact that in none of the 
larger cities does a segregated vice dis- 
trict for the so-called convenience of 
men and the unquestioned demoraliza- 
tion of both men and women exist. The 
impartial administration of justice as 
between the sexes does not as yet exist 
in many communities. but it is improv- 
ing with public enlightenment. The 
solution lies not in the weakening or 
abolition of laws dealing with sexual 
misconduct and prevention of exposure 
to disease but in the support of laws 
which are so worded as to admit of im- 
partial administration, and in stimulat- 
ing public opinion to support those offi- 
cials who are willing to penalize and 
quarantine both men and women who 
by their conduct and condition of health 
are a menace to the well-being of them- 
selves and others. Simply stated, the 
principle of a single standard of mor- 
ality is this—that the fathers as well as 
the mothers of the race are to be held 
responsible for the reduction of sexual 
promiscuity, racial disease and illegit- 
imacy in the interest of the promotion 
of marital integrity, racial health and 
parental responsibility. 


Woman Wanted on the Bench 
By FLorENcE KELLEY 


General Secretary of the National 
Consumers League 


HE decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the minimum- 
wage case applies exclusively to 
the District. The eleven states which 
have minimum-wage Commissions are 
protected by the decision of the same 
Court, in 1917, in the famous Oregon 
case, and should continue the vigorous 
enforcement of their laws. 
Several of these statutes have been 
upheld by the highest courts of their re- 
spective states as a just exercise of the 


police powers. They are all necessary 
to the health and welfare of women in 
industry. Every consideration which 
led to the passage of these measures 
holds as fully now as when they were 
enacted. 

The lesson of the District of Colum- 
bia decision for the women of the coun- 
try is, that women and children cannot 
longer go on under our eighteenth cent- 
ury ‘Constitution construed and applied 
by a seventeenth or an eighteenth cent- 
ury court. The Constitution and the 
court must alike be modernized. 

Ohio has set the whole country an ex- 
ample by electing Judge Florence Allen 
to the Ohio Supreme Court. The next 
step must be the appointment of an 
equally well-qualified woman to fill the 
next vacancy in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

No court of last resort can, hence- 
forth, be justly regarded as a twentieth 
century institution which consists ex- 
clusively of men. The monopoly by 
men of the interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the law is a survival of the 
eighteenth century ideals of justice and 
of political life. This monopoly has in 
the recent past three times resulted dis- 
astrously to the health and welfare of 
women and children. 

Two federal child labor laws were 
held unconstitutional and, now the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Minimum Wage Law, 
after being before the District courts for 
three full years, is abolished by the 
votes of Justices Butler, McKenna, Mc- 
Reynolds, Sutherland (who wrote the 
decision) and Vandevanter. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft dissented, together with Jus- 
tices Holmes and Sanford. Justice 
Brandeis, the leading authority on the 
subject, did not participate because he 
had acted as counsel in behalf of the 
Oregon law. 

The decision of a case as important 
as the present one is to millions of wom- 
en, by a court composed of men, should 
not be allowed to happen again. The 
personnel of the Supreme Court changes 
slowly when Justices resign as in recent 
years Justices Hughes. Clark and Pitney 
have done; and when, like Justice 
Lamar, they die in office. The next va- 
cancy will afford an opportunity for a 
long step forward in the direction of 
justice and mercy to women and child- 
ren. 

A discouraging feature in the pres- 
ent case is the circumstance that the re- 
actionary decision is written by one of 
President Harding’s most recent ap- 
pointees, former Senator Sutherland of 
Utah. 

The basis of the decision is the teach- 
ing of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
(published in 1776), that the most im- 
portant of human rights is that of free- 
dom to contract. This fateful doctrine 
was long since abandoned in England, 
the place of its origin and first accept- 
ance; and it is. indeed, sad to see it 
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resurrected after 147 years and used 
against wage-earning women in the capi- 
tal of our nation at the end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. The 
old phrase “The Men of ’76” acquires 
a new and sinister significance when it 
applies to the five Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who 
are responsible for their latest decision. 


For a Better Breed 
By Mrs. C. B. 


Member of the Oregos 


SIMMONS 
Legislature 


We suggest that you turn back to the 
CITIZEN of April Tth and read Miss 
Hauser’s vivid picture, “Our Jukes Family, 
in connection with this article, written by 
Mrs, Simmons at our request The tx 
certainly connect. 


HE Hygienic Marriage Bill was in- 

troduced by me at the request of 
Dr. Owens-Adair, Oregon's first woman 
physician, who is now eighty-three years 
old. She has spent thirty years talking 
and educating the people along the lines 
of human sterilization. Since 1904 she 
has been at the State Capitol with her 
bills. 

This year she started the Steriliza- 
tion Bill in the and I intro- 
duced and put through the House the 
one on Hygienic marriages. 

The Sterilization bill has passed sev- 
eral times before, but was always found 
unconstitutional, but this time it was 
drawn by the Attorney General, and we 
feel will hold. 

The marriage bill was defeated in the 
Senate. It is a fine bill and we will 
have it upon our statute books some day, 
but more education seems to be neces- 
sary, and besides we should have the co- 
operation of the adjoining states; in fact 
it should be a Federal Law. The bill 
aims to limit the families of those unfit 
to meet the complex conditions of our 
civilization, in a way that would work 
the least hardship in limiting their en- 
joyment of all the privileges and pleas- 
ures of life, while preventing them from 
bringing into the world children that 
would only be a burden and expense to 
the country. 

The bill requires a mental and physi- 
cal examination of both sexes as a con- 
dition of applying for a marriage lic- 
ense, and if either party is found unfit 
then the party or parties must submit to 
a slight operation before marrying. 

Each state has its increasing burden 
of unfit persons filling its institutions— 
all traceable to improper marriages. Dr. 
Kellogg of Battle Creek, Michigan. said 
in an address delivered in San Francisco 
in 1915: 

“We are actually building up an aris- 
tocracy of lunatics, idiots, paupers and 
criminals. These unfit persons have 
reached the proportions of a vast multi- 


Senate 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The Fourth Annual Convention 


HE annual convention of the National League at Des 
Moines, April 9-14, suffered from the drawback which 
has attended all other League conventions, the fact that 

even in Iowa there are only twenty-four hours in the day and 
that nobody yet has found a way to pull an hour out as the 
little boy who was “terrible strong” did the lamp-posts ’till 
they were four times their original length. The program 
was most carefully planned to give ample time for every- 
thing, it seemed, but audiences would have been so pleased 
if speakers could only have talked longer, and every dele- 
gate wanted to talk things over with the Iowa women who 
were so wonderfully efficient in all the many arrangements 
for the convention and so unaffectedly kind in their wish to 
make everybody feel at home. 

Pre-convention week was notable for the invitation given 
by the legislature to Mrs. Maud Wood Park to address a joint 
session in the House of Representatives at 11.30 on the morn- 
ing of Friday, and few who saw the impressive ceremony 
with which Mrs. Park was received, could have failed to 
realize what an advanced mile-stone on the road to the ac- 
ceptance of women as partners with men in politics the event 
marked. Mrs. Park could be heard in every part of the 
beautiful chamber, and was able to thank the legislators for 
their recent acceptance of the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. 

Other League officers were in great demand as speakers 
during their stay in Iowa and it was not possible for them 
to accept all the invitations showered on them. On Tuesday 
the tenth, Miss Ludington was the luncheon guest of the In- 
ternational Professional Men’s Club at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. On the same day, one hundred students from the 
lowa State College at Ames, who came up to attend the first 
session of the convention proper, joined with the Ames alum- 
nae in Des Moines in a dinner with Mrs. F. Louis Slade as 
guest of honor. On Thursday the twelfth, Miss Ruth Morgan 
and Mrs. Charles Dietrich were listened to by their hosts, the 
members of the Lions’ Club, at a noon luncheon. On the 
same day, a few hours earlier, Mrs. Slade, Justice Allen, Mrs. 
Upton, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. Oliver Strachey, and Miss Morgan 
addressed the Des Moines University Assembly. After the 
convention, the president of Iowa State College asked Mrs. 
William G. Hibbard, Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, and Mrs. 
Charles Dietrich, regional directors, to spend the day at the 
institution and form an undergraduates’ League. 


The Resolutions 


HE resolutions adopted by the Convention really epito- 

mize the subjects the Convention discussed and grow 
naturally out of the plan of work. Indeed, for complete 
understanding of one important resolution, the plan must be 
grasped, for it begins with the “Whereas” that “public wel- 
fare in government is specified in our adopted plan of 
work.” It adds that the rapid increase of public welfare 
during the past decade has been due to “the recognition 
that a successful democracy must make equality of oppor- 
tunity a fact as well as a theory,” and goes on to say that 
women by nature and training have an aptitude for this 
human and social phase of our political development as 
well as a direct interest in it. The resolution itself is: 

“The League of Women Voters as an organization of 
women with political experience recognizes an especial re- 
sponsibility for the sound and progressive development of 
public welfare in government.” 

Mrs. Park’s call to the Convention to adopt a program to 
bring out in the 1924 election a majority of the possible 
vote of 1920, brought a hearty response in the shape of the 
following resolution: 

Whereas: In the last Presidential election less than 50% 
of the men and women eligible to vote actually voted; and 

Whereas: In local elections, particularly in primaries, a 
much smaller percentage of the potential vote is usually 
cast; therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the National League of Women Voters 
calls upon the public-spirited men and women of all political 
parties and in every section of the United States to take part 
in a campaign for efficient citizenship to the end that at the 
next Presidential election at least seventy-five per cent of 
the voters accept the responsibility and the privilege of self- 
government and cast their ballots according to the best in- 
formation they can obtain.” 

One of the resolutions declared in the program is to in- 
crease the number of efficient voting citizens, reminding 
League members that the carrying out of such a program 
will depend upon “clear ideas of government and politics in 
the minds of energetic men and women,” and recommending 
“that in the coming year each State league undertake a plan 
of study which will emphasize the machinery of municipal 
and county government, the analytical observation of legis- 
lative bodies and an understanding of the Presidential prim- 
ary laws with a view to full participation in the primary of 
1924.” Each state is asked to recommend such study to all 
its local leagues in order that the clear ideas intelligent 
voting demands may be imparted to all voters. 

The “nearly half million of totally enfranchised people 
in the District of Columbia” had their innings in another 
resolution, with the statement that they pay more national 
taxes than many of the states; that they over-subscribed 
every wartime fund; supplied to the army and navy a larger 
number of men than any one of seven states; have no voice 
in the national or municipal government, no representation in 
Congress and no access to the federal courts.” The League 
feels that the present government of the District of Columbia 
is contrary to the spirit of American liberty, institutions and 
fair play. The District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters has endorsed the demand of District of Columbia 
men and women and has recommended like action to the 
National League, which adopted a resolution supporting 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What Miss Lathrop Said 


ISS JUL!’ LATHROP’S speech “Future Certainties” 
at the 7 \ursday evening session was one of the high 
spots of the Des Moines convention, but trying to convey an 
understanding of it in cold print is like showing a child the 
words of “Home Sweet Home,” and saying, “There. That’s 
exactly the way Adelina Patti sang it.” Miss Lathrop always 
“reads” well, but the real essence of any speech from her 
is the quality of her voice, the keen interest in her subject, 
and the abounding joy of her sympathy with her audience 
which type cannot re-create. Miss Lathrop spoke on some 
of the problems of child welfare and described the exhibit 
in the Brussels gallery which, showing the skeletons of a 
prehistoric man, a boy, and a dog, overwhelmed while at 
work, is the first tangible historical evidence of child labor. 
“To trace the extent to which the child must share the 
hazards of the struggle for a better standard of life,” she 
said, “would be to trace the progress of man toward civiliza- 
tion. We know it was untold thousands of years before the 
father ceased to have the power of life and death over his 
child and we know too well that the ideal of social justice 
which recognizes the right of every child to education and 
opportunity is far from realized in any country today. 
Changes in the status of the child came slowly through the 
long reaches of history, but of late, in a few generations, un- 
paralleled advances have been made in the protection of the 
child from untimely labor and the necessity for self-support. 
These advances have come chiefly because the discoveries of 
science have made possible free general interchange with the 
resulting mental and moral stimulus. These discoveries have 
made physically possible universal comfort and refinement 
of life, though we are not yet skilled enough to ensure those 
living conditions which may afford the children of every 
family a fair start in life. Our laws and actions lag behind 
the attainments of science. 

“When Samuel Slater established the first American cotton- 
spinning mill in Rhode Island in 1790, the first operatives 
he engaged were seven boys and two girls between the ages 
of seven and thirteen. The hours of work in the factory fol- 
lowed those on the farm, from ‘sun-up’ to ‘sun-down.’  Lit- 
tle girls of ten worked fifteen hours a day as a matter vi 
course . . . Our textile mills increased and by 1816 it 
was estimated that 100,000 operatives were employed of whon: 
66.000 were women and girls and boys under seventeen . 

We sometimes lose sight of the fact that the mill was a social 
as well as an economic advance. It was a next step iu de- 
velopment, and the consideration of the child worker's rights 
and needs necessarily has grown as the vast machinery of 
productive industry has increased. Soon enough the dis- 
advantages of mill labor appeared and from the time when 
the governor of Rhode Island in 1818 called attention to the 
wrong of allowing factory children to work and grow up 
without schooling to the present day, the demand for a 
childhood freed from the necessity of labor has never les- 
soned . It is a singular fact that history at any epoch 
has little to say of the rural child who was tied to the soi) 
all through the feudal era and Jong after, and whose rights 
even into our day have been hidden behind the complacent 
dictum -that God made the country and man the town. . 

From the census of 1920 we learn that one-third of our 
population is under sixteen years, 12.500.000 children, and 
of these 1.060.858 are at work. In agriculture there are 
647.000 children; in manufacturing, 185,000; in clerical oc- 
cupations, 80,000, in trade 63,000 and in personal and do- 
mestic service, 54,000, chiefly girls. Although these figures 
show a marked decrease over 1910, the change is chiefly in 
the numbers of children working in agriculture, and is ex- 
plained in part by the instructions given census takers in 
1910 whereby the returns were proportionately larger than in 
1920, partly by the fact that in 1910 the census was taken 
in the spring and in 1920 in January when farm work is 
little. As to children in manufacturing, their employment 
was discouraged by the child labor law now declared un- 
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constitutional and by the unemployment of 1920. . . During 
the decade 1910 to 1920, laws fixing the minimum work age 
were strengthened in at least twenty-four states. The number 
of states fixing a maximum eight-hour day for children under 
sixteen increased from seven to twenty-eight. The number 
prohibiting night work increased from twenty-three to forty- 
one.” 

Miss Lathrop spoke of illiteracy as our national reproach 
and followed the effort to minimize child labor by stringent 
school attendance laws, referring to the new English school 
attendance law as “on the whole the noblest educational law 
ever passed by a great people.” The latter part of her ad- 
dress was devoted to an explanation of the necessity for a 
child labor amendment and in conclusion she said: 

“The theory of child labor restriction is a doctrine which 
leads far. It applies to every child of every race. It toler- 
ates no exceptions or exemptions from the duty of the elder 
generation to provide for every child an education which shall 
develop his powers and give him a fair chance in the world 
of tomorrow. No one who heard the discussions on child labor 
in the International Child Labor Congress in Washington in 
1919 will ever forget the vigor and steadiness of the Oriental 
members who urged the recognition of the rights of Indian, 
Chinese, and Japanese children to longer years of education 
and shorter years of toil. The whole world is at one in the 
new sense of the public importance of child protection but 
it is only too clear that social and economic questions na- 
tional and international must be solved before all children 
have their rights. 

“Farther than 1923 is from 1791, ,so far in some unknown 
day will our successors be from us in the wisdom and human 
understanding with which they will deal with the young of 
the race. All we can do to save our faces with posterity is 
to go on experimentally in the slowly increasing knowledge 
of our day, doing what the cave man did—trying to improve 
things.” 


The Prevention of War 


Summary of a Williamstown Institute round table, pre- 


pared by Mr. Philip Kerr. 


IX lectures were given by two Englishmen, Mr. Lionel 

Curtis and Mr. Philip Kerr, on the problem of war 
prevention. Mr. Kerr was secretary to Mr. Lloyd George 
during and after the war. Mr. Curtis set forth his experience 
in helping to bring about the union of the South African 
colonies, and the introduction of responsible government 
into India. 

Though their treatment of the problem was very different, 
both speakers agreed on one conclusion. There is, they 
thought, only one way of finally ending international war, 
and that is for nations to apply to the world as a whole, the 
ideas which have put an end to war within all civilized 
communities. Nowhere has peace ever been established ex- 
cept by individuals and communities agreeing to relinquish 
force as the arbiter of their disputes and uniting to create 
the machinery of law to regulate their affairs. In their 
opinion the only way in which war can finally be ended is 
for the nations also to bring themselves under the reign 
of law. 

Mr. Kerr pointed out that the underlying cause of the great 
war of 1914. as of all recent wars, was the division of Europe 
into twenty-five, and the world into more than sixty, separate 
sovereign states. In his opinion, in a world which has be- 
come small, owing to scientific development of steam, elec- 
tricity and petroleum, there is no chance of lasting peace so 
long as humanity remains divided into absolutely separate 
self-centered entities, with no means of adjusting their dis- 
putes, or of dealing with world affairs, save diplomacy and 
war. Unless the civilized world makes a serious attempt to 
organize itself for the maintenance of peace, periodic war, 
war increasingly terrible in its effects, is as inevitable in 
the future as it has been in the past. 
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The obstacles, however, in the way of bringing the whole 
world under the reign of law are very formidable. There is 
the passion of every nation to live unto itself alone. There are 
the immense barriers of differences in language, race, color 
and civilization. On the other hand, to do nothing inevitably 
means another world war. In his opinion, the necessary pre- 
liminary to any progress is the recognition by the civilized 
peoples that all nations form a single brotherhood, that they 
can only secure what each seeks separately, namely peace, 
freedom, and prosperity, by seeking them together, and that 
all international problems ought to be settled not as a struggle 
between conflicting national interests but from the standpoint 
of the well-being of humanity as a whole. So long as nations 
trust one another so little as to dislike even to try to conduct 
the world’s affairs by a world-wide machinery of conference 
it is futile to think that pacifism or movements for disarma- 
ment can prevent war. The only alternatives are determined 
progress toward the formulation of a system of world law. 
and drifting to another disaster. Mr. Kerr supported these 
views by an examination of the causes of the late war, the 
work of the Peace Conference, and of the failure of the at- 
tempt to make peace, since the withdrawal of the United 
States and the break-up of the unity of the Allies. 

In his last lecture, Mr. Kerr made some suggestions of a 
practical nature. He traced the growth of political democ- 
racy and the manner in which, by improvements in machinery 
and public spirit, it has been possible to include over-increas- 
ing numbers and areas in a single democratic state. Though 
the problem is infinitely more complicated than any which 
has preceded it, he saw no insuperable obstacle in the way 
of gradually evolving a constitutional system which would 
secure peace, freedom and equality of opportunity to all 
nations and peoples. He pointed out that certain ideas em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United States and in the 
modern British Commonwealth of Nations are applicable on 
a larger scale, and certainly offer a better hope to mankind 
as a basis for dealing with its common affairs than the present 
insane methods of diplomacy, armaments and war. 

Mr. Curtis gave consideration to the fundamental nature 
of the obligation which lies at the foundation of citizenship 
in a true commonwealth. He pointed out that citizenship rests 
upon the duty which men owe to one another, and he traced 
from history how human liberty has grown and society has 
become more stable in proportion, as the sense of mutual 
devotion has developed by its practical exercise in public 
affairs. 

The real foundations of the United States and of the 
British Empire, the two greatest organizations for peace and 
freedom that the world has yet seen, rest on the readiness of 
their citizens in the last resort to make the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of the unity and their institutions. 

The greatest problem which now confronts humanity is 
that of adjusting the relations of the white races of Europe, 
America and Australia, to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Human liberty will not be secure, nor peace possible until 
“these relations are made subject to law controlled by all 
the people concerned, in so far as they are fit to exercise 
such control.” 

Mr. Curtis illustrated his theme by two historical lectures. 
He pointed out that the Boer war of 1899-1902 was due not 
primarily to the quarrels between the British and the Dutch, 
or between the Uitlanders and President Kruger, but to the 
mistake which had been made as long before as 1859, in 
allowing South Africa to grow up as four separate colonies, 
two British and two Dutch, and with no institutions common 
to the whole country. It was the misunderstandings and 
perpetual and insoluble difficulties which arose from this 
division, which finally precipitated the war. Fortunately that 
war removed the fundamental difficulty of the separate flags, 
with the result that under the leadership of General Botha, 
General Smuts and Dr. Jameson, a convention was held within 
six years of the end of the war, at which the British and 
Dutch South Africans were able to bury the hatchet and 
draw the constitution of the present union, under which for 
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the first time they really gained control of their common 
South African affairs. 

Mr. Curtis dealt with the problem of India. India, he 
thought, is the classic instance of the difficulties which arise 
from the contact between East and West. Experience shows 
that the effect of Western civilization, whether in the form of 
new ideas, or the consequences of international war, or of 
trade in firearms or liquor, as well as in the more beneficient 
commodities of modern commerce, or of the unscrupulous 
proceedings of adventures, is invariably to disintegrate and 
demoralize more primitive societies. Some supervision, unti] 
education and experience have taught relatively backward 
peoples how to govern themselves when subject to deleterious 
influences of modern civilization, is essential if they are noi 
to sink into helpless chaos. This fact has often been the cloak 
for ruthless aggression and exploitation; but that some hy 
nevolent protection is necessary the mandatory provisions of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations has recognized. 

After tracing the circumstances which led to the establist 
ment of the British authority in India, Mr. Curtis explained 
the problem which presents itself at the present day and th 
steps which have been taken to deal with it. India is a trop 
cal country containing 319,000,000 people of many race 
speaking eleven main languages, and divided by religion and 
caste, more rigidly even than Europe. Mr. Curtis pointed out 
that the problera is not one of merely handing over the con 
trol of government to Indians. It is one of training both 
legislatures and electorates, in a country which has neve: 
known democracy, in the complicated art of governing 
land containing three times the population of the United 
States, yet united by no common language. To go too fast 
is inevitably to spell disaster. Yet unless some responsi 
bility for government is given to the people at once, no pr 
gress will be made, hecause the basis of all training for de 
mocracy is that people shall be free to learn from their owr 
mistakes. “The problem,” ‘he said, “you have to face in the 
Philippines and we have to face in India, is how much scope 
you can give to the people to hurt themselves without de 
stroying the fabric of government altogether. You cannot es 
tablish responsible government if, in the process, you destroy 
government, because government is the only foundation of 
responsible government.” He then explained the method. 
known as “Dyarchy,” whereby, under the Montague-Chelms 
ford reforms, an attempt is being made to solve the problem 
by transferring responsibility to Indian legislatures by grad- 
ual stages. 


With Leagues and League Work 


HROUGH an error in copying, the name of the president 

of the Sheboygan (Michigan) League was incorrectly 
given in the Woman Voter of March 10. Mrs. Harry E 
Thomas is president of the League and has made it a power 
in the state. 


OLUME 1, number 1 of the Bulletin published by the 

Massachusetts League came out on March 6. It is a 
trim four-page newspaper with a picture of Mrs. Arthur G. 
Rotch, state president, on the first page, lending personal ap- 
peal to the call to the Des Moines convention beside it. The 
second and third pages are devoted about equally to general 
and state league news and on the last page is an interesting 
account of the school of politics and government which the 
League will hold at Smith College, April 23-24. This will 
be the third school the League has engineered in connection 
with major colleges and is in direct charge of the American 
Citizenship Committee of which Mary E. Woolley, president 
of Mt. Holyoke College, is chairman. Miss Ada Comstock. 
dean of Smith College, has been of great service in making 
arrangements for the course and the heartiest co-operation 
has heen given by Miss Florence Snow, secretary of the 
alumnae association. The school will have the sunnort of the 
Northampton and the Smith College Leagues. “How to get 
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the right person for the office” is the general theme of the 
program. Members of the faculties of Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Amherst, and the Amherst Agricultural College will give the 
lectures. The president of Smith College is to give the open- 
ing address; the president of Amherst will speak on “The 
Nation’s Stake in Education,” and Miss Woolley, who will 
preside, will talk on international problems on the last night 
of the school. 


HE League in the state of Washington feels that its legis- 

lative season has been most encouraging. Of the meas- 
ures the League advocated in the session of the legislature 
just ended, the following have been passed by both Houses: 
Sheppard-Towner Act appropriation, $10,000 bill for sup- 
pression of traflic in narcotic drugs and for care of addicts; 
bill licensing and controlling country road-houses and 
dance-halls with cancellation of license if place is improperly 
conducted; bill raising the majority of girls from eighteen to 
twenty-one years; bill establishing “Temperance Day” in 
schools; bill making the possession of a still a crime; bill to 
prevent pool halls within a mile of the state university; bill 
to establish state teachers’ retirement fund; bill to prevent 
adulteration of milk products; memorial to Congress asking 
adoption of child labor amendment. The most important 
measures the League failed to bring through successfully 
were the appropriation for the women’s reformatory, the 
white-slave bill, and the gambling abatement bill. 


HE Illinois League has made several important changes 

in its officers. Mrs. James Morrisson, obliged to be away 
from Chicago a great deal, felt herself unable to continue as 
member of the committee on international co-operation to 
prevent war, and Miss Mary McDowell, of Chicago. takes 
her place. Mrs. Fringer resigned from the chairmanship of 
the child welfare committee because of iliness and has been 
succeeded by Mrs. Edward McCready, of Oak Park. Miss 
Florence Nesbitt found her full-time executive work for the 
United Charities too heavy to permit her to continue as chair- 
man of the living costs committee and has given way to Mrs. 
Mary D. Harris, of Evanston. a writer and speaker on house 
hold economics and living costs generally. 


T a March meeting of the Republican Club of the Seven- 

teenth Assembly District, Mrs. George Notman, chair 
man of the Brooklyn League, urged all women to support the 
movement for a state park at Lake George. She also spoke at 
length on the preferential ballot, declaring that while some 
men say there is no such thing as a second and third choice. 
the fact that there always is is the first thing a woman learns 
when she begins to keep house. She sets out to the grocer’s, 
Mrs. Notman said, to buy peas and the grocer has no peas. 
It takes her no time at all to decide that corn will do, and 
when she finds the grocer has no corn she buys asparagus 
and understands that it is an excellent vegetable even if she 
did want peas to begin with. 


66 NE out of every forty-five men and women in the 

country is employed by federal, state, or local gov- 
ernments,” says the interesting leaflet (Efficiency in Govern- 
ment Leaflet No. 4) just issued by the National League. It 
is a discussion of government as an employment problem 
and discusses the merit system as contrasted with the spoils 
system, with a study outline of civil service in the United 
States. Like the earlier leaflets in the series, it is an indis- 
pensable addition to the all-too-meagre literature of the sub- 
ject and will be welcomed by all League study groups. 


T a recent meeting of the Brooklyn League, the essay 

on good citizenship for which the League awarded first 
prize was read. It was written by Rose L. Renzette, of the 
Brooklyn Continuation School, and ends with this paragraph: 
“I will be a good citizen by obeying my parents, by help- 
ing drives, by obeying the law, by observing the Golden Rule. 
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by helping to keep the streets and parks clean, by helping 
to rebuild the Louvain Library, by making my employer 
pleased with my work, by reading current events, by voting 
intelligently, by coming to school when necessary.” 


UST how the Kentucky League has helped the state bureau 

of child hygiene is the thing Dr. Annie S. Veech told the 
National League Convention in Des Moines. Dr. Veech is 
director of the state bureau and outlined in her talk the 
prenatal, infant, and pre-school child health needs in Ken- 
tucky, the plan of work followed, and the assistance given 
by the League, “Hoping,” she said, “that the women of the 
League in other states may give to directors of bureaus in 
other states such an understanding co-operation as the Ken- 
tucky women.” 


T its convention held in Wichita early in March, the 
Kansas League elected Mrs. W. H. Thompson, of Pratt, 
president, Mrs. C. J. Evans. of Topeka, Mrs. Charles H. 
Brooks, of Wichita, and Mrs. Harrison Parkman, of Emporia, 
vice presidents, Mrs. Herbert Atkins, of Pratt, secretary, and 
Mrs. David V. Walker, of Wichita, treasurer. The League 
intended to begin about April 1 the issue of a regular month- 
ly bulletin and wishes to be put on the exchange list of all 
other state bulletins. The address of the new state head- 
quarters is Union Bank Building, Wichita. 


NE of the friendliest gatherings the United League of 

Rhode Island has had to do with. it is said, was the re- 
ception Mrs. Walter A. Peck, one of the state directors, gave 
the members of the school for political education which was 
held under League auspices at Brown University, April 3-5. 
Several members of the Brown faculty and men from other 
universities gave the lectures in the three-day course. 


HE Montgomery County (Alabama) League appointed a 

committee of five who took their places in the business 
streets and asked passers-by to pay their poll tax while yet 
there was time to qualify for voting. They worked every 
dav for three days from nine to five, and more than two hun- 
dred men and women qualified because of their devoted ef- 
forts. As the poll-tax money goes to these schools. the Mont- 
gomery League thinks the effort well worth making. 


Rk. GEORGE SMITH. of the Toledo bureau of drug and 

food inspection of the health department. appealed to 
the Toledo League recently at a League meeting. to help put 
the meat supply of the city in as safe condition as the milk 
supply is. Tuberculosis and typhoid have been scotched if 
not killed by careful inspection of milk and the department 
wishes public support for a campaign against unwholesome 
meat, which is regarded as being quite as dangerous as 
tainted milk. 


ARY LISOWSKA, president of the foreign section of 

the Polish Women’s Association, has written Mrs. Park 
from Dnia to say that when the Silesian Parliament opened 
last October, it was a woman, Madame Omankowska, who 
as the oldest deputy of the parliament had charge of the 
opening ceremony and gave her presidential address. It was, 
Madame Lisowska thinks, the first time such a thing hag 
occurred and although unprepared, Madame Omankowska 
performed her task “with great eloquence.” 


HE Albany County (New York) League has been holding 

a series of exceedingly instructive afternoon lectures 
with local officials talking on such subjects as “The Duties 
and Powers of the Board of Supervisors,” “How Much the 
County Spends on Roads.” “How Much the County Spends 
on Charities and Public Health,” and “How Our New Juven- 
ile Court Works.” Discussions follow the lectures and all 
women, whether members of the League or not, are privileged 


to attend. 
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An Interesting Survey 

RECENT survey of the philan- 

thropic work of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
shows that this organization uses more 
than one hundred pieces of property 
in the United States, in an effort to aid 
community welfare. Of course some of 
the property has been left to the 
W. C. T. U., but the greater part of it 
has been purchased. 

The survey further revealed that four- 
teen states maintain homes for girls, that 
a number of states have community 
buildings, and that there are about fifty 
Americanization centers throughout the 
country. 


Managed By a Woman 

FTER April 15, Warrenton, Ore- 

gon, is to be managed by a wom- 
an. Miss R. E. Barrett, for many years 
secretary of the Montana-Warrenton De- 
velopment Company, has formally ac- 
cepted the offer, and with a slogan of 
a “metropolis of 25,000 in five years” 
expects to awaken Warrenton to the op- 
portunity awaiting it. According to 
available records, Mrs. Barrett is the 
only and first woman to direct a city’s 
affairs. 


To Bid You Welcome 


HE New York League of Business 

and Professional Women, Inc., is 
at home in its new clubhouse, though 
the official opening will take place some- 
time in May. The house, which is at 
25 East 39th Street, has rooms for resi- 
dent members, a restaurant open to the 
public, a comfortable lounge, and rec- 
reation and lecture rooms. 


An Appreciation 

HE president of the New Mexico 

Federation of Women’s Clubs 
writes us that Mrs. Bertha M. Paxton, 
the first woman to be elected to the New 
Mexico Legislature, has proved herself 
an ideal type of woman in politics. Her 
broad, unbiased conceptions of affairs, 
her patience, determination, and good 
fellowship have won the admiration and 
confidence of her colleagues. 


Out in Portland, Oregon 

ROM Mrs. C. B. Simmons, of Port- 

land, Oregon—known to Citizen 
readers through introducing in the Ore- 
gon House of Representatives a bill re- 
quiring physical examination before 
marriage—we have received a bit of in- 
teresting news. She tells us that recently 
a large delegation of women appeared 
before the Portland City Council with 
the request that all ordinances pertain- 
ing to children be printed on a single 


sheet, and that copies be given to the 
women for distribution. Their conten- 
tion was that children should be in- 
formed about the laws and should learn 
to obey them while young. 


A New Bulletin 

HE Democratic National Committee 

—Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice 
chairman—are publishing a new bulle- 
tin. It is called “The Fortnightly Bul- 
letin,” is edited by Marion Banister, and 
is an interesting and attractive four-page 
publication. 


A P.S. About Miss Tata 

N the April 7 Citizen, on page 4, we 

told of Miss Tata, and published a 
picture. Now we have learned her full 
name—Miss Mithan Ardeshire Tata— 
and also that she has been admitted to 
the bar of Great Britain. Miss Tata 
is now returning to her native India 
where she hopes to gain admission to 
the Madras Courts of Law—where a 
woman has never been. 


Art Note 

HE National Association of Women 

Painters and Scul ptors—headquart- 
ters in New York—will hold their an- 
nual auction on the evenings of April 
23-24. The work contributed will come 
from many cities, as well as New York, 
while the auction committee consists of 
prominent women artists from the en- 
tire country. The Association is national 
in its scope; carrying extensive programs 
of rotary exhibitions. 


Concerning Turkey 

R. FUAD BEY, member of the An- 

gora Parliament and former Turkish 
Minister of Health and Child Wel- 
fare—lately arrived in New York—has 
made the statement that recent reports 
from Paris quoting him as having said 
that a law was soon to be passed in 
Turkey preventing plural marriages was 
incorrect. Dr. Fuad explained that since 
Mustapha Kemal established the Grand 
National Assembly the laws of Turkey 
recognize a civil as well as a religious 
marriage; and ii is only under the civil 
law that a man is restricted to one wife. 
His religion still permits more. 


Organized Play 

HE Children’s Bureau has just pub- 

lished a “Brief Manual of Games 
for Organized Play.” This little book 
is the outcome of a year’s recreational 
study in Porto Rico, where organized 
play was almost unheard of.. The book 
is divided into two sections—school- 


room and playground games—and has 
an introduction, “How to Teach Games,” 
a list of reference books, and suggested 
programs. 

While the book is invaluable on the 
island, there are probably many Ameri- 
can parents, playground workers, teach- 
ers and leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs 
who would be glad to have its sugges- 
tions. 


Wisconsin Again 

N connection with the discussion of 

the Wisconsin Equality Law which 
has been going on in recent issues of 
the Citizen, Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans 
sends us the declaration adopted not 
long ago by the Executive Board of the 
League of Women Voters. 

“The Executive Board of the Wis- 
consin League of Women Voters hereby 
declares its position on the so-called 
Women’s Rights bill, No. 529, laws of 
1921, as follows: 

“1. The Wisconsin law is by no 
means identical with the so-called Wom- 
en’s Rights blanket measures introduced 
in Congress and other state legislatures. 
since the Wisconsin law contains this 


provision: 
“The various courts executive and ad 
ministrative officers shall construe the stat 


utes where the masculine gender is used t 
include the feminine gender unless sucl 
construction will deny to females the sn« 

cial protection and privileges they now 
enjoy for the general welfare. The courts 
executive and administrative, shail make all 
necessary rules and provisions to carry out 
the intent and purposes of this statute. 

“Any woman drawn to serve as a juror 
upon her request to the presiding judge or 
magistrate, before the commencement of 
the trial or hearing, shall be excused from 
the panel or venire. 

“2. It is the general legal opinion, 
as far as we can learn, that it is im- 
possible to decide, after only two years’ 
experience, the effect of the law upon 
women and through them upon society. 

“3. The Wisconsin law cannot fair- 
ly be quoted in support of so-called 
blanket women’s rights legislation in 
other states.” 

In the next issue Mrs. Putnam will 
answer Mrs. Hooper’s recent letter, 


about the Equality Law. 


Register of Deeds 

ISS ORA L. MARTINS, of White- 

cloud, Michigan, is now register 
of deeds in Newaygo County, Michigan, 
we are told by one of our readers. Miss 
Martins had only an 82 majority at the 
primaries, but won with over a 1500 
majority at the election. Furthermore. 
she is the first woman county officer in 
Newaygo County, not counting superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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“Home, Sweet Home” 
66 OME, SWEET HOME” will be 
a hundred years old on May 
8th. London is leading in the celebra- 
tion of this centennial because the com- 
poser of the music was Sir Henry Row- 
land Bishop. But the words which in- 
spired the melody were written by 
John Howard Payne, an American. 
Community Service suggests that on 
May 8th a few minutes be devoted to 
“Home, Sweet Home” at meetings of 
women’s clubs or music clubs, and that 
the song’s birthday be featured by 
schools, churches, etc. A bulletin giv- 
ing directions for such program, may 
be secured at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for five cents. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessie STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE formulation of working rules 

for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in its relation to politi- 
cal activities, and to the activities of 
other national organizations will be rec- 
ommended by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
at the mid-Biennial Council of the Fed- 
eration, to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 7-11. 

Mrs. Winter will also recommend the 
creation of office of director for wom- 
en’s clubs that are in dependencies of 
the United States, such as Hawaii, 
Alaska, etc.—now listed as “foreign.” 

The establishment of a Federation 
scholarship for a young woman within 
the realm of social service, medicine or 
science, to be supported by part of the 
income from the War Victory Fund, will 
also be asked. 

Other recommendations will include 
the simplification of the system of ad- 
mitting individual clubs to membership 
in the national body. “A rule is 
needed,” writes Mrs. Winter, “that will 
authorize the national treasurer to deal 
directly with the treasurer of a state 
federation, without having to go through 
a long rigamarole as at present. Under 
the present rules of membership, the 
national treasurer is dealing with indi- 
vidual clubs in each state, which causes 
delay and greatly increases the national 
treasurer’s labors.” 


PEN house for delegates to the 

General Federation Atlanta Coun- 
cil will be kept at the Hotel Patten. in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on May 12-13, 
with Mrs. Clarence S. Stewart, Tennes- 
see state president and director, and 
members of her state board, as hostesses. 
The Council sessions will conclude May 
11 and many delegates are expected to 
return to their homes by way of Chat- 
tanooga, to accept the hospitality of the 
Tennessee Federation. 

Mrs. Stewart, through the state press 
chairman, Mrs. P. J. Allen, also extends 
to all Council visitors an invitation to 
attend the state convention of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs to 


be held in Bristol, May 15-17. Mrs. 
Allen writes: 

“Those wishing to attend the state 
convention can go to Bristol by way of 
Chattanooga. We feel that many of the 
Council visitors will take advantage of 
this opportunity to see the historic bat- 
tlefields and beautiful scenery near our 
city and we wish to assure them of a 
hearty welcome.” 


ACH of: the seven national depart- 

ment chairmen in the General Fed- 
eration will have one hour in which to 
put her own work before the delegate 
body of the Atlanta Council. Mrs. 
Winter has expressed the hope that the 
chairmen will not divide their time with 
outside speakers but use it to give in- 
formation to individual club delegates 
concerning what each department has 
to offer each individual club. 


HE professional press of Atlanta is 

planning a press banquet during 
the mid-Biennial Council for the night 
of May 8, from six until eight o’clock. 
The General Federation press chairmen 
and other visiting newspaper people and 
magazine writers will be guests of honor. 
The banquet will open the Atlanta Wom- 
an’s Club’s beautiful new banquet hall 
and will be in charge of Mrs. McCord 
Roberts, Mrs. W. C. Jarnagin and a 
committee composed of heads of the 
women’s department of each local news- 
paper, the state press chairman, and 
others. 


AILROAD rates of one and one- 

half regular fare for the round 
trip on the certificate plan have been 
granted by practically all roads for the 
mid-Biennial General Federation of 
Women’s Cuubs Council. The passeng- 
er associations make the rate contingent 
on the usual requirement of a minimum 
of 250 certificates. 





Calendar 

Citizenshin School. held by the Illinois 
League of Women Voters. in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago, at the 
University. April 23-27. 

Wisconsin League of Women Voters 
Convention, Milwaukee, April 24-25. 

School on the League of Nations and 
the World Court, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation and the Woman’s Pro-League 
Council, New York City, April 23-28 All 
the most distineuished authorities available 
have been invited to sneak. Registration 
$3.00 at the Woman’s Pro-League Council, 
303 Fifth Avenue. 

American-Eurnnean Conference of Jew- 
ish Women at Vienna. Mav 6-13. 

Mid-Riennial Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Mav 7-11. 

Ninth Coneress of the International 
Woren Suffrage Alliance, Rome. Mav 12 
19. The Citicen will have somethine to sav 
about suffrage round the world in the rext 
issue, and will of course report the Con 
egress, 
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Pro-Work and Anti-War 
(Continued from page 8) 


post some women in the corridors so 
that if the legislators wanted to get any 
information about the bills the women 
were interested in, they could . . 
Georgia reported that in a state not yet 
exactly enthusiastic about suffrage, a 
working program had to take account 
of what someone called the “husband 
factor.” They had found husbands per- 
fectly amenable on the subject of librar- 
ies, and incidentally had found too that 
the women could acquire considerable 
citizenship training in working for them 
In Texas, another state still luke- 
warm to women’s public work, they have 
developed a thorough plan of co-opera- 
tion among women’s organizations: 
leagues are not formed in counties where 
there are other strong women’s groups; 
a league representative in each county, 
and co-operation on a common program, 
is proving an effective plan. . . Iowa 
recommends getting hearings in men’s 
organizations, and revising membership 
once a month—clearing off “dead wood” 
Kansas told of a Sunday after- 
noon series of programs worked out 
with the local Bar Association. And 
Boston, of the way the League got the 
City Council door open Wiscon- 
sin reported a campaign by which the 
women got a woman probation officer 
into the county government by showing 
the farmers how their money would be 
saved . Norfolk, Va.’s American- 
ization carnival, and a number of citi- 
zenship schools came in for attention 
ya A symposium—in the same pro- 
gram with Miss Lathrop’s speech which 
Mrs. Gardiner summarizes in the Wom- 
an Voter—used a series of bright-col- 
ored maps to report, for each of the 
standing committees, legislative gains 
and losses of the year in different states. 
A young woman from Stevens Junior 
College for Women in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, reported the work of a Junior 
League, affiliated with the state organ- 
ization, and named two other similar 
college leagues in her state at St. Louis 
and Washington. Smith College has one 
too, and in rapid succession Western 
Reserve and the University of Wiscon- 
sin put in their claims, while Florida 
told of a junior league in the making at 
Tallahassee, and Iowa had a young but 
energetic Junior League to report at Coe 
College. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, officially 
known as Coe Women’s Good Citizen- 
ship League. No wonder Miss Black- 
well says editorially that the convention 
looked young. It was amazing how 
many very young-looking women re- 
sponded to the name of Mrs. Somebody 
or other and made an effective little 
speech popping with evidences of abil- 
ity. A very good omen. 

‘By Thursday afternoon the convention 
was hard at work fixing up its chart for 
the coming year. A neat little pamphlet 
embodied, in most orderly fashion, the 
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program and plan of work presented af- 
ter consultation with all state boards, 
and the whole thing went sailing through 
with practically no change. The one 
point on which there was real argument 
was a recommendation in the program of 
the Committee on Uniform Laws for 
Women which provided for an equal 
share by husband and wife in each oth- 
er’s real estate and a half interest and 
control by each in property acquired 
before marriage. The objections came 
from such women as Mary Anderson, 
head of the Women’s Bureau, and Mrs. 
La Rue Brown, former chairman of 
Child Welfare—in the form of hypo- 
thetical cases: such as if a husband 
squanders his share in gold mines, 
should he then be able to start in on 
his wife’s? The Convention, however, 
voted strongly to endorse the principle 
of equality. 

A working convention, ready to flame 
into enthusiasm over great world causes 
—concerned about the smallest details 
of citizenship in the smallest village, 
absorbed ‘in the desperately vital prob- 
lems of world relationships. Both 
strains of interest found their climax in 
that great mass meeting on the last 
night of the convention, which drew sev- 
en thousand people to the huge Colis- 
eum. A symposium on “Democracy and 
the Woman Voter,” shared in by the 
editors of the Des Moines Register and 
the Chicago Journal, by Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania and Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey of London made a many-sided 
discussion of woman’s relationship to 
the home job of making democracy 
work. Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, drew a vivid picture of the 
widening of women’s horizons to include 
the world. And Lord Robert Cecil, who 
has complimented American women by 
making here one of the seven addresses 
he is delivering in America, swept his 
audience with him, League opponents 
and League adherents both, as he spoke 
of the League of Nations and its great 
significance for the world of war-hating 
women. The great audience listened 
eagerly and sympathetically and showed 
its deep interest by asking many ques- 
tions. Lord Robert, he has made plain, 
has noi come here to advise but to “ex- 
plain”; the clarity, the clear logical 
forcefulness of his “explanation” must 
have shaken many a League doubter. 
Certainly it heartened and strengthened 
the pro-Leaguers, lifting them to new en- 
thusiasm, increasing their knowledge, 
deepening their eagerness to see their 
own country lined up with the other 
nations in the great cause of replacing 
war with law. 

“The most powerful factors in the 
world today are clear ideas in the minds 
of energetic men and women of good 
will”—That was the convention slogan, 
and of all the “clear ideas” revealed at 
the convention, the. peace idea was the 
clearest and the strongest. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

the District League in its effort to ob- 
tain “representation in Congress and 
the Electoral College, with access to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The League has incorporated mini- 
mum-wage legislation in its standards 








Newly Elected Officers 
Miss Belle Sherwin 
First Vice 
Solon Jacobs 
Second Vice President 
Miss Ruth Morgan 
Third Vice President 
Miss Gertrude Ely 
Director, Second Region 
Mrs. W. A. Shockley 
Director, Seventh Region 


Mrs. Park, President; Miss Lud'ngton, 
Treasurer; and Miss Hauser, Secretary, 
each have another year to serve. The other 
Regional Directors were reelected. 

Mrs. Richard Edwards, former First 
Vice President, was forced by ill health to 
resign. The Convention earnestly regretted 
her loss, as well as the absence of Mrs. 
Catt, its beloved Honorary President; of 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, its utterly de- 
pendable Parliamentarian (whose place 
was taken by Mrs. John Blanchard, of 
Des Moines), and of Miss Hauser. 


President 


Mrs. 





for’three years, and one of the reso- 
lutions adopted was called out, there- 
fore, by the recent adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court on the law in the 
District of Columbia. The League re- 
solved to encourage “in every way pos- 
sible, in States now operating minimum 
wage laws, the firm continuance in their 
administration. leaving to orderly liti- 
gation the validity of each state law.” 
The resolution adds the convention’s 
hope that the women of the country 
“may take counsel together to decide 
what steps should be taken to retain 
and extend for women in industry the 
necessary protection afforded by mini- 
mum wage legislation.” 

The League’s gratification at the pas- 
sage of the act providing for reclassi- 
fication of the federal civil service was 
expressed in a brief resolution which 
added that the League looks forward 
to the “application of the principle em- 
bodied in the act, equal pay for equal 
work, regardless of sex, and urges the 
adequate representation of women on 
the committees which will co-operate 
with the Personnel Classification Board 
in administering the act.” 

The only long resolution adopted per- 
tained to international relations and 
was as follows: 

Whereas, The United States of Ameri- 
ca is justly regarded at home and 
abroad as holding a position of extra- 
ordinary power and prosperity; and 

Whereas, We believe this condition 
of well-being constitutes a great oppor- 
tunity for service; and 

Whereas, a policy of isolation from 
world affairs is neither wise nor pos- 
sible for this nation; be it 
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RESOLVED, that we, members of the 
National League of Women Voters, in 
Convention assembled, hereby record 
our appreciation of the gains in inter- 
national friendliness through the confer- 
ences with Central and South American 
countries, and the appointment of 
representatives of our government to 
attend the Conferences of the League 
of Nations on Opium and on Traffic in 
Women; and 

RESOLVED, that we approve a policy 
of open diplomacy, and that we believe 
that the fullest information on the con 
duct of International Affairs should be 
given promptly to the public; and 

RESOLVED, that we pledge our active 
support to the proposal of the Presi 
dent and the Secretary of State for 
participation by the United States in 
the Permanent Court in International 
Justice, believing this to be the first 
step toward the outlawry of war and 
toward that fuller and more far-reach 
ing international co-operation which is 
necessary to prevent war; be it also 

RESOLVED that we urge our govern- 
ment to take further steps to eliminate 
causes of war and to abolish war itself 
by association with other nations for 
the maintenance of abiding peace; be 
it finally 

RESOLVED, that we call upon all citi- 
zens of the United States to unite in 
support of every constructive effort to 
ward permanent world organization for 
peace, without regard to party afhlia 


tion. 
Chile 
(Continued from page 10) 


but Chile has put an end to the state 
lottery. The dissatisfied shrug their 
shoulders and say, “Yes. we have no 
lottery now, so all the Chilean money 
goes to Argentina to support theirs.” 
Nevertheless, there is a grim pride in 
the fact that the nation has thrown off 
the demoralizing influence of the lottery. 
One charitable institution stands unfin- 
ished for lack of money and offers daily 
temptation to resume the one-time meth- 
od of gaining funds. 

We visited the Chamber of Deputies, 
where we were received cordially by the 
Chairman or Speaker, and also the Sen- 
ate, where the President of that body 
received us. Members, as in the Argen- 
tine, do not rise in debate. A beautiful 
Capitol building, somewhat resembling 
that at Washington, not only provides 
the usual halls for the two divisions 
of Congress but a third and larger 
hall where both houses congregate when 
joint meetings are necessary, as when 
the President delivers a message. It is 
in this hall that the Congress of the 
Pan American Union will sit. Painters 
and cleaners were everywhere at work 
putting the Congress hall from cellar to 
garret in apple-pie order ready for the 
coming visitors. 

We had an hour’s talk with the Presi- 
dent of Chile, Don Arturo Alessandri, 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron-— t! Orpheum Arcade 
Albany Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pear! Se 
Allentown --907 Hamilton St. 

Asheville— Pollock's 

Atlanta— 126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City- 2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne 
Augusta, Me.- Quality Shoe Store, 234 Water St 
Austin--Carl H. Mueller 

Baltimore —325 North Charles St. 

Bangor —John Conners Shoe Co. 

Battle Creek—BahIiman's Bootery 

Bay City —-D. Bendall Co. 

Berkeley- The Booterie 

Binghamton Parlor City Shoe Co 
Birmingham-—-219 North 19th St 

Boise —The Falk Merc. Co. 

Boston— Jordan Marsh Co. 

Bridgeport W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo 639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt... Lewis & Blanchard Co. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. — 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va. - John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte —221 Piedmont Bldg. 

“hi \30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—} 1059 Leland (near Broadway 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 

Cleveland —Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave 
Colorado Springs — Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—-Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Ga.— Johnson Cook Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.— 104 E. Broad St (at 3rd) 
Dallas--Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
| Davenport —-R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Deca Raupp & Son 
Denver 224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—-W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
| Dubuque J. F. Stampfer Co. 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—-Weschier Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston--North Shore Bootery 
| Fitchburg—-W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
| Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
| Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
| 





Harrisburg— 26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford —86 Pratt St. 
Haverhill —McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Hot Springs, Ark.- Rosenthal's 
Houston —306 Queen Theatre Bidg. 
Huntington, W. Va. -McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis -L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich. Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's 
Kansas City, Mo. 300 Altman Bidg. 
] Knoxville Spence Shoe Co. 
| Lansing F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. -G. H. Woodman 
| Lexington, Ky.— Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
| Lincoln - Mayer Bros. Co. 
j Little Rock Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Long Beach, Calif. Farmers’ Bank, 3rd and Pine 
Los Angeles — 505 New Pantages Bldg. 
| Louisville — Boston Shoe Co. 
Macon- The Dannenberg Co. 
Madison- Family Shoe Store 
Memphis 28 No. Second St. 
Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee Brouwer Shoe Co. 
| Minneapolis —25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula — Missoula Mercantile Co 
Mobile--Level Best Shoe Store 
| Montgomery- Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashville-—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark —897 Broad St. (2nd floor 
New Bedford Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain —-Sloan Bros. 
New Castle, Pa.— 229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven 153 Court St. (2nd floor 
New Orleans— 109 Baronne St. 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland 205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena —-378 E. Colorado St. 


Peoria (Lehmann Bidg. Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
The Rosenbaum Co. 





’ Palmer Shoe Co. 

| Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

} Poughkeepsie— Louis Schonberger 

| Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading —Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

oanoke—i. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg— Schutz 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara--Smith's Bootery 

| Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

| Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 





§ lrescent 
Springfield, Il.--A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass. Forbes & Wallace 
Springfield, O.--Edw. Wren Co. 
Stockton--Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 

Tacoma— 225 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Terre Haute— Otto C. Hornung 

Toledo —LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Co 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 

Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tulsa—Lyon’'s Shoe Store 

Utica—Room 104 Foster Bidg. (2nd floor 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 

Washington — 1319 F Street 

Waterbury— Howland Hughes Co 
Wheeling—-Geo. R. Taylor Co. 

Wichita— Rorabaugh's 

Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 

Wilkinsburg Anderson's, 918 Wood St 

wi iC. i Shoe Co 





Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yakima— Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—-22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 275 other cities 
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Comfortable New Shoes 
or Pleasant Spring Days 


when the whole world stretches out before you like a green carpet. 


APppPy Spring days, 
H full of warmth and 
sunshine. On such days 
wouldn’t you like to 
feel “foot-free”, refresh- 2 
ing your spirits as you " 
walk, with springy step 
under soft, bright skies ? 

It is unnecessary to pamper 
your feet in old shoes at this 
glorious time of year. In new 
Cantilever Shoes you walk 
with foot freedom and real 
comfort. 

Cantilevers give you unusual 
comfort because they are built 
not only to fit the foot, but to 
act with it. Natural movement 
is not restricted, because the 
Cantilever has a flexible shank 
which curves up to follow the 
arch of your foot and supports 


Endorsed by 


nent 


N 
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Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
thorities, Physicians, Osteopat 
irectors of Physical Educat 


Editors, Stage Celebrities and pro) 
women et j 


it, leaving your foot free 
to strengthen through 
exercise. The natural 
lines of the shoe allow 
ample toe room, and the 
low, medium, or Cuban 
heel gives your body a 
healthful, graceful poise. 
Cantilevers are made in soft, 
light-weight leathers. Their 
attractive styles harmonize 
with Spring costumes. You 
find good looks as well as com- 
fort in Cantilevers. 
Exceptin New York and Chicago, 
only one store in each town sells 
Cantilevers. If a dealer near you 
is not listed at left, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for name and address of a nearby 
dealer, and a new booklet about 
feet and shoes. 
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a man of the new time. He is a femi- 
_ mist earnestly advocating equality of 
educational privileges for women, a re- 
vision of the civil code and the eventual 
extension of the vote. He is a keen 
propagandist for Pan Americanism and 
the League of Nations, and he advocates 
many reforms, among which is the sep- 
aration of Church and State, although 
he is himself a Catholic. He is in ad- 
vance of his nation and his party, which 
now calls him a demagogue. Another 
generation will probably erect a monu- 
ment to him. 

All the South American republics 
have followed the example of the 
United States and extended universal 
suffrage to men. Among the electorate 
are so many illiterates, morons and ap- 
pallingly ignorant that votes are to be 
had for bribery, and the party or candi- 
date with the most money often wins. 
Thus the extension of ill-considered 
political rights has been followed here, 
as in the United States, by an evil which 
has become a serious menace to real 
liberty, and a problem difficult of solu- 
tion is recognized. Here, as in the 
United States, women are told that their 
enfranchisement would only increase the 
evil and therefore they must wait. Had 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
founded self-government upon the. con- 
sent of the fit regardless of sex and set 
themselves to the problem of making 
all their people rise to the fixed require- 
ments, their civilizations would be a 
tremendous distance in advance of where 
they now stand. 

Meanwhile women are far from satis- 
fied, but they have no effectively large 
and united organization to conduct a 
campaign for betterment. All of the 
more intelligent women agree that a re- 
form in the civil law should come first. 
The President has recommended it. The 
Partido Civico Feminino supports it, 
and some legal changes should be ex- 
pected ere long. At present the woman 
upon marriage loses property, the right 
to wages, the right to her children and 
cannot testify in court or sign a legal 
paper. One interesting law has made an 
inroad upon this barricade against lib- 
erty of women. A working woman may 
have her own bank account and deposit 
her earnings therein until she has ac- 
cumulated $150. After that the account 
becomes a “family account,” which in 
a means that it passes to the hus- 

and. 

Although the women’s organizations 
in Chile are few, small and timid, yet 








Furnished house of 9 rooms; 
near ocean at Chilmark, Martha’s 
Vineyard; $125 per month. 





Alice Stone Blackwell | 
3 Monadnock St., Boston 25, Mass. ] 
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in some particulars they seem more nor- 
mal and fundamental than in any other 
country visited. Time alone will offer 
proof as to the correctness of this diag- 
nosis. In any event, Chile is a sturdy 
little country with a proud and growing 
people and has many women of remark- 
able gifts and many university girls who 
will be women soon. 

We are greatly indebted to Seforita 
Graciela Mandujano, Chilean delegate 
to Baltimore last year, for our program 
at Chile and many attentions, including 
interpretation. 


The White House 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Chief Executive and his wife into a 
hotel. Pity the President who is a 
younger man and arrives with a large 
and growing family with its nurses, its 
cribs, its iceboxes, its gocarts and ponies. 

But the country probably will hear 
less from Mrs. Harding in complaint 
than from any other woman who will oc- 
cupy the White House. By tempera- 
ment she can easily adjust herself. Her 
philosophy is strong in its entrench- 
ments and she is not likely to want to 
upset the place to suit herself. Per- 
haps the attribute that brought the Presi- 
dent and his wife together was their com- 
mon propensity for easy-goingness. Mrs. 
Harding says that if the President had 
to prepare a speech to present to St. 
Peter at the gate, he would not think of 
beginning it until he left this earth. 
One could not run a house in which it 
was a rare occasion for the master and 
mistress to sit down alone together for 
one meal in a month on such an un- 
prepared basis, but, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Harding does not borrow trouble. She 
has come out of her severe illness in 
splendid shape and with a great deal 
of fundamental faith. The result of her 
long confinement has been that she 
looks at least ten years younger and 
has stored up a great deal of mental 
energy and alertness. And Mrs. Hard- 
ing has done what every woman would 
do with like resources, that is, she has 
assembled probably the most delectable 
line of negligees ever seen in one col- 
lection. It’s bad enough to be ill, but 
it’s better if you can design and ob- 
tain a lavender robe with old ivory lace, 
with a touch of yellow and green. 
even if you have to hold a daffodil, and 
then carry out this aesthetic combina- 
tion in a shimmering silken coverlet or 
appear like renewed youth in a grey and 
mauve combination with a house wrap 
of cerise velvet, which flows on the out- 
side and is fitted or the inside and has 
in the middle a great, glumptious 
studded silver buckle. But these things 
well fit Mrs. Harding. Her face has 
rounded, her smile softened. She often 
goes without her glasses, and she looks 
on as uiuch as to say, “Oh, if you have 
to be sick, be sick as beautifully as you 
can, and then get over it.” 
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The Mosquito vs. History 


By Guieitma F. Atsop 


HE history of the climb to power of 

race after race is even more spec- 
tacular than the lion and the mouse 
rescue, for what we consider the great- 
est achievements of human beings—the 
Golden Age of Greece, the Roman Em- 
pire, and to take a great leap, the Pana- 
ma Canal—were all possible because 
man was greater than his mosquito. A 
generation ago, history was a peculiarly 
militaristic affair of battles and con- 
quests; then the emphasis shifted to 
economic causes, and now perhaps the 
latest and most vital interpretation of 
history is along the lines of preventive 
medicine. As with the individual and 
the community, that race flourished, 
grew powerful and reached a zenith of 
development which was healthy. 

In the ancient days there was no 
knowledge with which to combat a uni- 
versal scourge. When the forests of 
Greece were cut down and water stood 
in the undrained marshes, malaria swept 
the land. The little, buzzing hosts of 
the Anopheles mosquito first became in- 
fected from a human case of malaria, 
these spread the disease till the vitality 
of one of the greatest races of the world 
was sapped. It is strange to imagine 
how different the course of the world’s 
history might have been if the Greeks 
had possessed the modern knowledge of 
the mode of transmission of malaria. 
If they had screened malaria patients, or 
drained their swamps, or reforested 
their hills, the Golden Age might have 
lasted forever; Rome might never have 
conquered them. 

By the time Greece had gone under 
and Rome held the power, observation 
had gone so far as to teach the avoid- 
ance of swampy country at sunset and 
twilight when “the miasma” rose from 
the ground—when mosquitoes bite. So 
deadly was the Roman Campagna, that 
malaria was known as Roman fever. 
Thus Rome submitted to the mosquito 
and its glory too passed away. 

The next great shift of world power 
swept to the north where mosquitoes 
could not thrive. 

Not until malaria crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in the blood stream of the con- 
querors were the mosquitoes of the 
Americas infected. Then, when the 
European malaria was added to the na- 
tive yellow fever, infecting the Stegomy- 
ia mosquito, the swamps and marshes 
of the new lands became a deadly foe 
to all achievement in the tropics. 

This long human history has been 
paralleled by a growing mass of scien- 
tific facts about the transmission of dis- 
ease. In 1880 Laverau had discovered 
the plasmodium of malaria, and little 
by little its mode of transmission from 
infected man to mosquito, from infected 
mosquito back to man, had been mapped 
out. Sanitarians now know several 
ways to break the circle—by screening 
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the malaria patient to prevent infection 
of mosquitoes, by draining swamps, and 
by reforestation to prevent the breeding 
of mosquitoes. 

Therefore, the eradication of malaria, 
thus rendering the Americas as free from 
the devitalizing scourge as when Colum- 
bus first discovered them, depends up- 
on the will of each community. Where 
people are ignorant and poor and have 
no community spirit, there malaria will 
fester and breed and exterminate them. 

In 1901 Lazear, by his heroic death, 
demonstrated his belief that yellow fever 
was also a mosquito born disease, so 
placing at the disposal of Gorgas and 
the United States Government knowledge 
which made possible the successful 
building of the Panama Canal. 

In these days of the discussion of edu- 
cation—whether it is the accumulation 
of facts or the development of an atti- 
tude toward life—such a glance at world 
history as the Mosquito View of Human 
Power, emphasizes both the absolute 
necessity of the knowledge of sheer, 
harsh, brutal facts; and the utter worth- 
lessness of such knowledge without the 
attitude of mind to apply it. Health 
is a social thing. An individual, a race 
cannot be healthier than its environ- 
ment. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 


HE length of time which a bond, 

mortgage or other security has to 
run, is often an important factor in 
determining whether or not it is de- 
sirable for the particular investment un- 
der consideration. All bonds, notes, 
mortgages and similar obligations have 
a fixed maturity date when the princi- 
pal becomes due, and, of course, the 
money is then available for reinvest- 
ment. 

When money rates are high; that is, 
when either the coupon rate or the in- 
come return is large—as has been the 
case for the last three year—people us- 
ually buy securities with the longest per- 
iod before maturity, so as to have the 
advantage of this high rate of interest 
during coming years when interest rates 
will probably be lower. 

On the other hand, should interest 
rates be very low, people often prefer 
to buy short term obligations so that 
their principal will be available for re- 
investment. The motive of this being, 
of course, that money rates are likely 
to be higher rather than lower and they 
can then put the money in new obliga- 
tions hearing higher coupon rates, or in 
bonds bought at a low price and there- 
fore returning a larger income. 

Banks and corporations, which are 
likely to need funds at fixed intervals, 
none of them far distant, will often buy 
short term securities coming due at 
approximately these dates. For the 
average investor, however, the long 


term securities are usually the most 
satisfactory, especially if of high grade. 

Often the issuer of bonds or notes 
who has received the loan wishes 
protection against excessive changes in 
the money market, and therefore bonds 
frequently contain the redemption feat- 
ure. This is an option given to the 
issuer to call the bonds before maturity 
by paying a premium above the par 
value. Such an arrangement is particu- 
larly advantageous to corporations if 
money has been borrowed at high inter- 
est rates, for it is often profitable for 
them to call their bonds at as high a 
premium as ten per cent, since they 
can borrow the money for this purpose 
at much lower interest rates. 

The past six months has seen a num- 
ber of such refunding issues, among 
them the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania 5 per cent bonds which 
replaced the old 7 per cent bonds. This 
saves the Company $20 a year in inter- 
est payments on every $1,000 bond out- 
standing, even though the Company had 
to pay off the 7 per cent bonds at $1,075 
for each $1,000 bond. 

Quite a number of bond _ issues 
brought out within the last two years 
have been non-callable before maturity, 
making them particularly attractive to 
investors. This means that the corpora- 
tions or foreign government to whom 
the money was loaned have had no op- 
tion of refunding the issue at a lower 
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interest rate. Many bonds are non-call- 
able for only the first ten years of their 
existence. 

The price at which bonds sell on the 
market is partly governed by these re- 
demption features. A callable bond 
seldom sells at much above the redemp- 
tion price, even though the general 
market level would justify a higher one. 
On the other hand, non-callable bonds 
tend to sell at a price at which their 
coupon rate represents the approximate 
market value of money for their type of 
security and date of maturity. 


A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLIco 
“THe Enp OF THE PAVEMENT’ —pro- 
duced by Metro, from the short story, 
“The Passion Vine,” by John Russell, 
directed by Rex Ingram, with Alice 
Terry and Ramon Novarro: A beauti- 
ful picture, doing the South Sea stuff 
as it had not yet been done on the 
screen. Truly artistic throughout. 
“ENEMIES OF WoMEN”—produced by 
Cosmopolitan, from the novel of Blasco 
Ibanez; with Lionel Barrymore and 
Alma Rubens: A lavishly put on, 
beautifully photographed, well directed 
and well acted moving picture. But a 
little overdone in places, a bit uncon- 
vincing in others, and too long alto- 
gether. However, worth seeing. 
“THe GLIMPSES OF THE Moon”—pro- 
duced by Paramount; directed by Allan 
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MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


| ——— 
WOMAN’S MEDICALCOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop 


erly fitted und Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


“Pediforme’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 


They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, ache and wenkners, 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home us well as in our store. 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FREE 
For three new subscriptions, or five renewal subscriptions to The Woman Citizen 


History of Woman Suffrage 


by Ida Husted Harper 


2 volumes, cloth, (Price $7.00) 


or 


a new subscription to The Woman Citizen will be given FREE 


with each order for the two volumes sent to 


The Woman Citizen 


171 Madison Ave. 


I 
New York City | 




















A Bank---As you 
Like it 

If you dread the im- 

personal coldness’ and 

business bustle of bank- 

ing relations, we invite 


you to call on us at our 
new Park Avenue office. 





Here you will find all 
the usual banking facili- 
ties in informal, pleasant 
surroundings. 








Park Avenue Office 


IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST 


COMPANY 
280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 


























LECTURES 
BY 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 


The following lectures are suit- 
1] able for Women’s Clubs, for 
| college and literary societies, 
| and for women’s organizations 
| in general. 








|| Old Times and New. | 
} This lecture tells of the early days 
when a merchant was boycotted for em- 
ploying a saleswoman, and the Anti- || 
lavery Society was split in two because 

& woman was appointed on a committee, 
Gandhi, the Hindoo Nationalist Leader. 
What Women Might Do With Their Votes. | 
Heroines of the Early English Novels. 
Some Spanish-American Poets. 

With readings from her translations 

of the works of the most famous. 
Armenian Poetic Literature. 

Also with readings. 
Modern Jewish Poetry. 

Also with readings. 


For terms, address 


MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
8 Monadnock Street Boston 25, Mass, | 














Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to 


Proportional Kepresentation League | 
417 Locust Street Philadelphia 


|| OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE ? | 

| | 
| 
| 











Supposedly from Edith Whar- 
ton’s novel, but even she would have 
difficulty in recognizing it. A thin shell 
of the original story is there, but the 
psychology of the novel is missing. 
What there is of the story is beautifully 
produced and directed. 

“GruMPY’—produced by Paramount: 
A very commendable screen adaptation 
of the play which Cyril Maude made 
famous. Theodore Roberts presents a 
highly satisfactory “Grumpy,” and Con- 
rad Nagle and May McAvoy are a 
charming hero and heroine. , 

“Tue LittLe CourcH AROUND THE 
CorNER”—produced by Warner Bros: 
To us an uninspired and unconvincing 
picture, in which a religiously inclined 
small boy turns the other cheek, and 
grows up to preach in a little church in 
a mining town. The point of interest 
in the picture is the mine disaster. 

“SuzaNNA”—produced by Mack Sen- 
nett: Entertaining enough, due to the 
charm of Mabel Normand playing the 
title role. Her light comedy is excel- 
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lent, but the story, set in early Cali. 
fornia, is a rather trashy piece of fic. 
tion. Quite all right for juvenile 
observation. 

“THE QueEN oF Sin”—produced by 
Sascha: One of the best reasons we 
have ever seen for considering Ameri- 
can films the finest on the market. A 
stupendous waste of celluloid, in which 
the Austrian producer shows us the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
a little episode of a wicked ancient 
queen, and a parallel modern story. 
Lucy Dorraine, Austria’s cinema dar- 
ling is one of the most unattractive 
ladies that have so far appeared on the 
screen, on either side of the waters. 

“Tue Leoparpess” — produced by 
Paramount, with Alice Brady: A pic: 
ture, which, had it been seen before 
“The Queen of Sin,” we should have 
pronounced a complete failure. But 
compared to the latest offering of the 
Austrians, it is only very poor. Equal. 
ly bad for adults and children. It is 
sure to bore anyone. 
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Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
Woman Citizen, published fortnightly at 
New York, N. ye for April 1, 1923. 
County of New York 
State of New York 

Before me, a notary public, and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Business Manager 
of The Woman Citizen, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em. 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws aid 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor and business manager ate: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman “a. Corpora- 
tion, 171 Madison Avenue, N. 

Virginia Roderick, 171, Madison 


Editor : 
Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager: Mrs. eee 


Brown, 171 Madison Avenue, N. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, tf 
a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock): 

The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 


Drive. 

Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., New 
York. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St. 


Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 


Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 Riverside 


President. 


Drive, 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 
Drive, First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th St 
New York. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear uron the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation,. 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that anv other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by her 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, t 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications onlv.) 

GERTRUDE Foster Brown. 
subscribed before me this 
1923. 

Epwarp GoLpEN 


55 East 76th St 


Sworn to and 
3rd day of April, 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924) 
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April 21, 1923 
The Bookshelf 


By Mitprep Apams 


URELY this is the age of woman, in 

fiction, if nowhere else. Investi- 
gations into her psychology, searchings 
into her soul, reportings of her dress, 
her speech, her manners, all are oc- 
cupying pounds of type and reams of 
paper. Nothing about her is left to the 
imagination. Talk about the revela- 
tions of one-piece bathing suits! They 
are covering for an arctic winter com- 
pared to the stripping women undergo 
in modern novels. 

There’s that young person with a 
name like an acrostic, G. St. John-Loe. 
She calls her book “Spilled Wine” 
(Seltzer, 1923), and tells the story of 
a woman’s soul in the first person. It 
starts in the most approved modern- 
melancholy fashion, but in no time at 
all it bobs up to wealth, a beautifully 
platonic lover, an ambition to write, an 
ultra-purple affair in Paris, successful 
books, a marriage which slipped, and 
at last a real one, to the most desirable 
of English country gentlemen. How- 
ever much of the wine of life the lady 
spilled, she wasted no time crying over 
it, but gathered it up and went on to 
the next adventure with an efficiency 
which amounted almost to haste. And 
that isn’t a fair review, for there are 
charming bits in the book. 

So there are in Robert Herrick’s 
“Homely Lilla” (Harcourt Brace, 1923) 
although that, too, smacks of the “wom- 
en who won” school. He does some 
very fine work in picturing the re- 
pressed, narrow-minded, fanatically 
conventional type, both in Lilla’s moth- 
er and in her husband. That is a 
frock-coated snake without a redeem- 
ing quality, gorgeously abominable. 
The theme of the story is really Lilla’s 
attempt to win truth and honesty and 
clear vision for herself and for her hus- 
band, and while she gets the first, the 
second comes too late to be of much 
use. 

“Being Respectable” (Harcourt Brace, 
1923) is another undresser, and the 
most skillful of the three. Grace 
Flandrau doesn’t leave as much as a 
shred of near-silk to cover any one of 
her characters. She tells the story of 
a Middle West prominent family, the 
father Darius, who has made money, 
position, and place, and is so satisfied 
with it that he sees no reason for 
change, his son a respectable hypocrite, 
his daughter Louisa never quite sure of 
herself, but hanging on desperately to 
the “right people,” and finally Deborah 
the rebel, uneducated but “finished,” 
restless, unoccupied, scorning both her 
father’s honest satisfaction and her sis- 
ter’s society seekings. Without talent 
or purpose, unwilling to carry on the 
obligations imposed by her father’s suc- 
cess or to assume new ones for herself, 
she typifies the daughter of a pioneer 
whose frontiers have moved away. Our 
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grandmother says “I don't know who 
Miss Flandrau is, but she certainly can 
get under the skin of those solid, re- 
spectable people.” And she ought to 
know! 

Whatever of cleverness, insight, or 
fascination these books have. they sub- 
side into the role of curtain raisers for 
the most amazing of all, Gettrude Ath- 
erton’s “Black Oxen” (Boni Liveright, 
1923) with its mystic cover and _ its 
mottled edges. From the moment the 
beautiful stranger rises at a “first night” 
to sweep the house with her opera 
glasses, until the door of her car closes. 
the story holds your eyes glued to its 
pages. Who is Mary Zattiany? What 
is she going to do about it, and about 
Lee Clavering? Thoroughly modern, 
picturing the New York of “Society” 
and the very different New York of the 
“Sophisticates,” swiftly drawing a flap- 
per here and her grandmother there, the 
sheer reportorial work is a triumph. 
The book has plot value, oh much plot 
value, splendid character portraits, 
swift movement, color, cleverness, a 
climax as tense as it is unusual, much 
discussion of modern tendencies, vital 
conversation, and is built around a life- 
shaking problem. In style and treat- 
ment it is brilliant and spectacular. It 
would be fun to discuss the heart of it, 
but that can’t de done without giving 
away the secret. Mrs. Atherton has 
brought “Back to Methuselah” into the 
realm of the possible. There, that’s 
nearly a brick wall hint. 





“We want platforms that are things to 
stand on, not just to run on.” 
—BLancH B. OTTENHEIMER 









For a Better Breed 
(Continued from page 17) 


tude—500,000 lunatics, 80,000 crimin- 
als, 100,000 paupers, 90,000 idiots, 90,- 
00 epileptics, and we are supporting 
these defectives in idleness like real 
aristocrats at an expense of $100,000,- 
OOO a year. 

Unhappily, this mighty host of moral 
and mental cripples is increasing, due 
to unrestricted marriages, and other de- 
generate influences, at a more rapid 
rate than the sounder parts of the pop- 
ulation, so that they are bound in time 
to constitute the majority unless some 
check is put upon the increase. 

Oregon women are awake to the great 
necessity for prevention of this evil, and 
as Oregon leads the nation in hygienic 
work, we hope to keep on with such 
measures as this one until we have got- 
ten at the beginning of the trouble. Our 
slogan is—Every child has a right to 
be well born—and we, the thinking peo- 
ple, must protect those who cannot 
think. 

During the past session of the Ore- 
gon Legislature a number of bills were 
passed regarding pure-bred stock, and 
for guarding stock on the ranges from 
the unfit, so in the closing of my argu- 
ment for the marriage bill I quoted one 
stanza from a poem by Miss Page Trum- 
bull as follows: 

“You talk of your breed of cattle, 

And plan for a higher strain, 

You double the feed of the pasture, 

You heap up the measure of grain, 

You draw on the wits of the nation, 

To better the barn and the pen, 

But what are you doing, my brothers 

To better the breed of men?” 








METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 







Hair 
Rotate It On the Skin 
That is all you have to do 
with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
remove superfluous hair. Rotate the 
little pink cake anywhere on face, 
where it will remove hair instantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back 
guarantee. At drug, department and 
hair goods shops, $1. 
manufacturer, $1.10. 
Bellin’s Admiration Rouge 
(Blends with Nature) Compact 
Shades: Dark, Medium, Light and 
Mandarin, 500 
Bellin’s Admiration Powder 
(Adherent) Compact 
Shades: White, Flesh, Rochelle, 50c 
Rooklet and Samples Free 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
600 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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Mme.Adele “Gray Skcp” 


28 WEST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK 
Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 





Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor 
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COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 





SPRINGS MATTRESSES 


ENGLANDER Couch Beds 














“* Save space and worry— 
converted in a hurry” 
A HOME necessity that you can convert, 
with one motion, from an attractive 
couch to a full sized bed. 


Sold everywhere by furniture 
and department stores 


Write for free illustrated booklet _ 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 














Katherine Blanc 
Optician 


Expert in the art of adjusting, 
fitting and the prompt and accurate 
filling of prescriptions. 

FACTORY ON PREMISES 


326 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Near Nevins Street 
Telephone Nevins 2371 
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is the best for repairing china, t 
ware, ne ange tipping Lill 
cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATITER 
CEMENTS are good. All three kinds 
20c_per bottle. At Dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 
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3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 


9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3. 
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WOVEN NAMES 


Save 
Laundry Losses 


Write for stvles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
Sixth Street 


South Norwalk. Conn. 














GLENSIDE | 


| 
| 
A small sanitarium for women | 
with nervous, mild mental, or || 
| chronic illnesses. {| 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 
| Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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[ARTHUR CHEGNAY| 


Expert French 1| 

| Cleaner-Dyer | 

Spots removed in a few hours || 
121 East 57th Street 


| Plaza 7198 N. ¥. ©. | 








THe Woman Citizen 


The Advertisers’ Corner 


HE volume of mail received by the 
average person has increased so much 
during the last year that an advertising 
letter is apt to be buried in the waste 
basket, often without being opened. The 
printed page, on the contrary, has a long 
life. Sometime ago, a picture of a suit 
in an advertisement of Franklin Simon and 
Company in the Woman Citizen caught 
the eye of two American women traveling 
abroad. They carried the picture into the 
Viennese, Paris and London shops and no. 
where did they find anything so attractive 
as the pictured garments. On landing in 
New York, their first visit was to Franklin 
Simon and Company where suits were 
purchased and two new and enthusiastic 

friends won for the firm. 
—o 


By the way, we confess to a liking for 
real pictures of real clothes on real people 
in advertising, better than the weird angu- 
lar figures with nothing above their eye- 
brows, which are all the vogue in fashion 
advertising and in fashion magazines just 
now. An attractive girl in a good-looking 
frock or a fur coat will lure us into buying 
clothes far quicker than the artist’s night- 
mare of a woman’s figure. In fact, we 
like so much the mail-order catalogue of 
B. Altman and Company, where pictures 
and prices are given even of gloves, shoes 
and umbrellas, that we always keep it for 
reference, and even though we spend most 
of our working hours across the street 
from B. Altman and Company, we find 
their catalogue a real time-saver when we 
have to buy articles for ourselves or our 
friends. 











o 


Tennis enthusiasts, take notice. A new 
racket is being sold by A. G. Spalding so 
that your game can go on in the rain. 
Neither dampness, nor water, nor tropical 
climate harms it. “Permatite” it is called 
and a Lieutenant in the Navy has held it 
in the water going and coming from ship 
to shore without any ill effects upon it. 
The racket has only one disadvantage, It 
lasts so long that it will need a lot of 
consumers. 





o —_—-— 

In these days of small compact apart- 
ments, and little bungalows, most of us 
have a good-looking couch somewhere that 
turns into a bed when occasion requires. 
And ten to one, this couch is an Eng- 
lander. What we hadn't realized is that 
there are other spring-and-mattress con- 
trivances from the same firm just as well 
designed to satisfy other wants—even 
wants we haven’t wanted yet. There is 
the Englander that adjusts to four reclin- 
ing positions—a convenience not only for 
the invalid but for those of us who like to 
read in bed. There is the marvelously 
compact cot for camping out. There are 
all sorts of porch swings, built for single- 
blessedness, or the whole family in a row. 
There is the nursery hammock too, with 
wind-shields and ventilators that would 
keep the most modern baby happy; and the 
swaying porch-divan, quite different from 
anything else you ever sat in—but, as you 
can see, there’s simply no end to the Eng- 
lander inventions. There is a charming 
catalogue which tells all about them. 








o 


Did you know that cement, won’t work 
in damp places without ventilation, but 
needs fresh dry air? . Away back in 
1876 Mr. Major demonstrated this to a 
school superintendent who thought the ce- 
ment a humbug—when the trouble was with 
himself.—Cement isn’t the only thing that 
calls for common sense and attention to 
directions. 
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Jranklin Simon 2 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 














For TowN oR TRAVEL 


The Vogue of Bold Plaided 
Or Striped Coats or Capes 
Of English Fleeces With 
Summer Furs . ... . 


En route between Paris and New 
York or arriving at the Ritz from 
Palm Beach or Hot Springs, the 
woman who leads the fashion is 
wearing a coat or a cape of bold 
plaided or striped English fleeces, 
with collar of summer furs. 


Coat (illustrated), of imported 
English fleece, with stripes in 
gray and blue, brown and tan or 
black and white; collar of summer 
squirrel fur dyed in harmonizing 


colors. $145.00 
Women’s Wrap SHop—Fourth Floor 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere 
in the United States 











The Woman 
Citizen 
Founded June 2, 1917, continuing The Wom- 
an’s Journal, founded in 1870 by Lucy Stone 


and Henry B. Blackwell, and published 
weekly from 1870 to 1917. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


OILED again. © ® © For years 

we have wanted to see the 
leaves actually come out. This 
time, encouraged by one warm day, 
they popped out over night. © © © 
We would have stayed up to watch 
if we had known their intentions. 
© © © That warm day fooled 
them, though— it was all. And now 
a scientist says the sun is deliber- 
ately holding out on heat, and he 
won't answer for the consequences. 
What is it a sign of when 
city civilization suddenly breaks out 
in orange painted elevator trains 
at one and the same time with red, 
blue and green shoes? Just spring 
isn't an adequate reason—not this 
spring, anyhow. The city 
ought to be psycho-analyzed. © © © 
Or maybe it just needs the perfect 
excuse offered by the parent of an 
absent school child (in ““Harper's’’) : 
“Dear Teacher, Please excuse my 
Lilly. She has spells and she had 
one.” © © Just in the nick of 
time some one has said the word of 
warning that will keep us women 
from imitating the daffodil trains 
and taxis. © © © This some one 
has made a careful study of men's 
taste in women’s clothes and has 
discovered that they don't like la- 
dies in yellow, because it is such an 
honest daylight color and _ inter- 
feres with their cherished sense of 
feminine mystery. > ® Women 
going to the Suffrage Congress at 
Rome called on and up the Citi- 
zen, and started us to figuring that 
if we hadn't gone to Des Moines 
we might have got as far toward 
Rome as the Azores with the 
money. © © ® We have concluded 
that we are an unfit citizen of a 
democratic republic (if that is what 
this is.) © © ® The wedding of the 
King of England's second son did it 
and the way we enjoyed reading 
the glittering details of pageantry, 
despite all reflections on unemploy- 
ment in England. © © © A flock 
of bicvcle policemen to escort our 
President simply isn't in it with 
the plumed Scarlet Guards. © © © 
We're ashamed, but there it is. © 
© © The daylight saving crisis is 
past once more, and by turning our 
clock on (it was on. wasn't it?) 
immediately after reading directions 
in the newspaper, and_ going 
straight to bed, we avoided a brain- 
storm. © © © It’s prohably indeli- 
cate to mention davlight saving, 
since some places are being scolded 
by their legislatures for wantinc it. 
Sneaking of wanting. Ruth Kim- 
kall Gardiner, editor of the Woman 
Voter, warts a cat. © © © No, she 
did not ask for a free cat ad, but 
we thoucht we micht make an ap- 
peal for her. © © © A healthy cat, 
with normal mousing instincts. © © 
® For strictly home, net off-= wse. 
® © © We do hone Mr. W'lam 
Allen White’s meral Ane Teddy 
has been fownd. Mr. White is not 
a man who deserves to lose a dog. 
®®® Here's a story to set a rew 
ideal of antimism ©®@®® One 
Necro Inoked in throuch the kars 
“tT ook heah, is vo" in 
“Not me. IT ain't.” an- 
ine‘de looking out. 


© © © 
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ONTAINE- 
BLEAU, the 
beautiful, the 
playground of 
Marie Antoimette, 
the retreat of 
Madame de Main- 
tenon, is now the 
home of an Amer- 
ican Conserva- 
tory of Music, 
and about to 
house a School of 
Fine Arts. This 
is because in 1918 
Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, at General 
Pershing’s re- 
quest, organized 
a school at Chau- 
mont for A. E. F. 
musicians. The French Government 
co-operated in every way, appointing 
a director and a staff of instructors. 
After the withdrawal of our forces, 
Dr. Damrosch suggested to the French 
Government a plan for a French 
School of Music for Americans. The 
plan was accepted and the school 
opened in the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau two years ago—the first in- 
stance of one country offering an- 
other a school of art for its citizens 
exclusively. The School opens again 
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ANAGING has been wom- 

an's business for ages, but 
city managing is a new detail. 
Mrs. R. E. Barrett (above) has 
undertaken it for Warrenton, 
Oregon, in the lower Columbia 
River region. She has started 
out with the ambition of making 
her little town “‘a metropolis of 
25,000 in five years.” Warren- 
ton has natural advantages 
which she thinks should draw 
industry if all the Warrenton- 
that-is co-operates. And it has 
promised. Mrs. Barrett is a 
business woman to whom devel- 
opment projects are A-B-C. 
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HE Comtesse Horace de Pourtales 

(right), of Geneva, has _ recently 
been “taking notes’’ on the League of 
Nations leaders in America. Her hus- 
band was secretary to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond and the Swiss member of the AIl- 
banian Commission. 








@ Lane Bros., Atlanta. Ga. 





in June, for four 
months, at a cost 
of about $500 
for each student, 
An American 
Committe e— 
Francis Rogers, 
president, s uc- 
ceeding Mrs. 
George M. Tuttle, 
the first president, 
enrolls students. 
The French Gov. 
ernment has this 
year thrown op- 
en the other wing 
of Fontainebleau, 
to a School 
of Fine Arts 
for Americans 
only. 

N the center is a glimpse of the 

banquet-hall of the Atlanta Wom- 
an’s Club. Just in good time to wel- 
come the Biennia! Council meeting of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the Atlanta Club has comp!eted 
its banquet-hall, the third unit of this 
magnificent club home—club house, 
auditorium, banquet-hall. The <udi- 
torium, which alone cost over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was dedicated 
about a year ago. The banquet-hall 
opens with the Council press dinner. 
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ROM $600 as stenographer 

to $6,000 as postmaster— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard (left) 
made the grade. In between 
came various occupations, with 
assistant superintendent of mails 
as the last stepping-stone. Now, 
as postmaster of Tampa, Flori- 
da, she has the same work and 
the same pay as men in the 
Washington and Baltimore post- 
offices, and is the highest paid 
woman in the postal service. 
The reason, she says, is the two 
babies she had to’ support. 
Courtesy, impersonality, initia- 
tive figure largely in her equip- 
ment. 





